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* Bow Huan.” 
Toven ushered into the world unowned, while‘even the publisher 


shrinks from responsibility, and conceals his name; and though 
the author has 3 





* sent it forth, 
As sif ashamed .of his own work, and set 
No mark upon it ;” 


yet it has never, we believe, been doubted, that the. eahaicamaly 
poem of Don Jwan may claim Lord Byron for itsauthor. The same 
vigorous imagination,’ and poetical excellence ; the samesportiveness 
with all which our fedrs, our natutes, or our prejudices, have ren- 
dered sacred ;—mark’ this’ last effusion of his muse, and identify it 
with those former productions‘of his pen; which haye so deservedly 
ranked him the first of modern poets, 

It is not the object of the présent essay, to criticise the merits of 
Don Juan merely as a poeticd? production: Censure ‘or praise, in 
this respect, were vain. No reproof that we could give would de- 
grade,no wreatinthat-we. could weave would exaft; that genius, 
which has sogred: beyond the petty régard of contemporaries, and 
bailt ‘an ‘imperishable-fame, which posterity “alone can appreciate; 
but it is curious totrace in it that in dividwatity of feeling, so apparent 
in all his Lordship’s latter productions; and the secret workings 
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of that “ discontented and repining spirit,” which imparts a sombre 
hue toall his imaginings, while even the loveliest and liveliest 
creations of his brain are painfully alloyed, and suddenly checked, 
by the gloomy visions of a morbid imagination. 

It is evident, that Lord Byron's domestic differences still “ hang 
heavily about his heart ;” and through the veil of misanthropic 
disgust, and affected gaiety, his attachment to his native land, and 
even to those ties which once endeared him to it, but are now the 
apparent objects of his contempt, is clearly to be traced. This 
may appear a bold position, to those who do not perceive, that his 
very satire on the socialities of life originates rather in being ex- 
cluded from their enjoyment than in disgust; and that his ridicule 
of the observances of society, and of the marriage tie in particular, | 
is not so much the result of conviction, as it seems intended to convey 
an idea of his own indifference to domestic happiness, to those 
whom he once held dear. He entirely devotes the twelve first 
stanzas of the third Canto to this ‘object, and the expression of 
his own private feelings. The two following are selected as 
proofs : 


“ Men grow asham'd of being so very fond; 
They sometimes also get a little tired, 
(But that of course, is are,) and then despond: 
The same things cannot always be admired. 
Yet ‘tis “so nominated in the bond,” 
That both are tied till one shall have expired. 
Sad thought ! to lose the spouse that was adoring 
Our days,—and put one’sservants into mourning.” 


There's, doubtless, something in domestic doings, 
Which forms, in fact, true love's antithesis ; 
Romances paint at full length people's wooing, 
But only give a bust of marriages ; 
For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There's nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets ail his life? 

No one who has read his beautiful “ Fare thee well,” and con- 
trasts the sentiments therein expressed, with the above quotations, - 
ean, we think, view the latter in any other light than that in which 
we have endeavoured to place them. What then is the conclusion? 
but that stung with that firmness which rejected bis overtures of 
peace, and bis confession of error, he turns his shafts of envy and 
ridicule upon mankind at large, wounds because he cannot coneili- 
ate; and shut out from social intercourse, derides the-bliss, of 


which he cannot be a partaker ? 
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But not to this object alone does he bend the vigour of his pen. 
Is there not something strange, nay fearful, in the doubts of a future 
state, he so darkly, yet strongly intimates? And is it not equal- 
ly strange, that a being of such glorious capabilities ; one who 
has thrown his keen and terribly-scrutinizing glatices over the 
Creator’s most majestic works, and held a communion with nature, 
to which scarcely another creature has been admitted, should sink, 
after his noblest flights, into a gulph of scepticism, from which 
humbler and less excursive minds would recoil with horror? Yet 
in the fifth canto of Don Juan, after describing the murder of an 
Officer in some town in Italy, what are the noble writer’s reflections : 


“ I gazed (as oft I've gazed the same,) 
To try if I could wrench aught out of death, 
Which should confirm, or shake, or make a faith; 
But it was all a myst’ry:—here we are, 

And there we go:—but where? Five bits of lead 
Or three, or two, or one, send very far. 

And is this blood, then, formed but to be ghed ? 
Can every element our elements mar? 
_ And air, earth, water, fire,—live, and we dead t 
We, whose minds comprehend all things!—No more: 
But let us to the story as before.” 





The first line of the last couplet, by-the-bye, is grossly at vari- 
ance with the sense-ofthe stanza. The “mind, which comprehends 
all things,” cannot be clogged with such doubts as the preceding 
passage evidently indicates. But itis not alone in this place that 
we have to cope with the noble Poet on such grounds. The above 
extract reminds us of two passages of a similar tendency in his 
earlier productions. His endeayour to wrench something out of 
death, which should “ confirm, or shake, or make a faith,” seems an 
echo of the following in Manfred : 


“ And then I div'd 

In my lone wanderings to the caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect, and drew 

From wither'd bones and sculls and beap’d up dust, 
Conclusions most fosbidden.”’ 





This sentence, it is true, the Poet has put into the mouth of a 
inisanthrope among the Alps, who endeavours to steep the burniog 
pangs of remorse in the dark waters of unbelief; all that is torrid 
and yet absurd in scepticism, may well be imagined to emanate from 
such a source: but that the Poet himself should abstractedly, and 
without. an attempt to throw the regponsibility on a fictitious 
personage, avow such startling doubts, is a daring, which, what- 
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ever might be his private opinion, we should have thought he 
would not have hazarded, 

The same flippant way of treating the subject, and the same affec- 
tation of coming to no conclusion, are apparent in a stanza of the 


first Canto: 


“ When 

The goal is gain'd, we die, you know—end then— 

What then? I do not know ; no more do you. 
And so, good night. Return we to our story.” 





In Childe Harold (where, however, serious subjects are at least 
seriously discussed,) we find the Pilgrim sheathed in the most 
unassailable scepticism. He heaps indiscriminately the charge of 
general absurdity on all creeds ; and insuch language, as renders 
the regret still more poignant, that infidelity should have found so 
gifted, so Bins gifted a champion : 


‘ Remove yon skull from out the shatter'd heaps. 

Is that a temple where a God might dwell ! 

Why e’en the worm at last disdains the shatter’d cell.” 
Divest his illustration, however ofits poetic adornments, and surely 
nothing can be more trivial and weak. After dwelling on “the 
portals foul, and chambers desolate,” of the “ uncharnell’d skulls,”’ 
and reminding us that it was once the “ dome of thought, the 


palace of the soul,” he gravely asks : 


“ Can all, saint, » Sage, OF prophet ever wrote, 
People this lonely tower, Lala ie element refit 1’ 


“A question not to be asked,” as Falstaff says. Shakespeare 
makes a better use of the re-opened grave in Hamlet. 

Whatever may be ouradmiration of Lord Byron asa poet, we fear 
his works cannot raise him in our estimation as a man; for, besides 
the points above quoted, we think we can observe a pettiness of 
envy in his opinions of contemporary writers, unworthy so great a 
mind. His Lordship seems to pursue Wordsworth with an invete_ 
racy of ridicule, somewhat difficult to account for; so inveterate, 
in fact, that we should hope he cannot in reality feel all the con- 
tempt which his verses express; and we repeat our conviction, 
that there is something like the soreness of jealousy in thus “ ever 
and anon” reverting to the topic, and lingering upon it with such 
apparent satisfaction. This envious feeling is the more to be regret- 
ted, as Lord Byreu has little to fear from the rivalry of Wordsworth. 
His caustic mention of him ip the first and second Cantos was in- 
troduced with extreme spirit and ease ; but it would scarcely be 
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just to speak in the same terms of the ridicule conveyed in the last 
published Cavuto. For our parts, we must own we cannot see the 


wit or humour of such a verse as this: 


‘ If he must fain sweep o’er the ethereal plair, 
And Pegasus runs restive in his “ waggon,” 
Could he not beg the loan of Chailes’s wain, 
Or pray Medea fora single dra.on? 
Or if too classic for his vulyar train, 
He fear'd his neck to venture sucha nag on, 
And he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 
Could not the Llockbead ask fur a Lalloon? 


That the“ Excursion” has many properties to give it alacrity in 
sinking, the world has long known; but it had yetto learn that 
Lord Byroncould writea verse so dull, so childish, and with such 
a poor conceit, as the above. 

Upon the whole, it must be confessed, that there is less of the 
Ugolino style of colouring in the three last published Cantos of Don 
Juan, and no passage that in the least approximates to the horror 
of the shipwreck in the second; but the same desire to lacerate 
and trifle with our feelings, the same unnatural facetiousness on 
the most tender or serious subjects, continually and obviously recur; 
and what is still more to be regretted (for we are among the number 
of those who do regret when genius stoupsto avail itself of resources 
jt should disdain to use,) there is an equal air of voluptuousuess 
breathing over all,—the same alloying dross of sensuality running 
through the otherwise rich vein of his poetry. 

It will be observed, that our remarks on this singular, work are 
of adesultory cast, and do not aspire to the dignity of regular 
criticism ; but are principally designed to point out the « onsistency 
of character and individuality of feeling, preserved in Don 
Juan, with reference to the noble Poet’s former productions — 
Possessed of keen feelings, a vivid imagination, andwarm pas- 
sions, Lord Byron was not merely calculated to shine as a poet, 
but to dignify the exalted station which Provideuce had destineJ 
him to fill. It would seem that one unhappy occurrence had convert- 
ed the high-minded bard into a gloomy, and satirical misanthrope, 
who, though he cannot divest himself of his primitive feelings, yet, 
by asort of mental hallucination, would fain cheat himself into a 


belief, that even virtue is abubble, and that all which men revere. 


is adelusion. Let him take heed that he be not himself deceived, 
and, in the words of his own Manfred, 


“ Mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knuwledge is not the tree of life.” 
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“ Opilde Harold.” 


To the Editor of the Literary Speculum. 


Sir ;—CuILpe HAsRo.p’s Pilgrimage appears the favourite of its 
author, as well as of its readers; his renewal and completion of it, 
aftera period of several years, justify us in considering it as the 
darling offspring of his Lordship’s genius : 

“ Yet, tho’ a dreary strain—to this I cling—" 

and never perhaps was partiality more justly conferred. In assert- 
ing, however, that Childe Harold is the favourite of our noble Poet’s 
admirers, we must give popularity its just definition, discriminating 
between the acclamations of a multitude and the applause of the 
judicious; the truth of my assertion does not extend to the former 
class—on the contrary, I dare hazard an opinion that the Pilgrim- 
age will never, as a whole, receive homage from the million. ‘* No 
species of writing,” saysthe Adventurer, “ affords so general enter- 
taiament as the relation of events,” and of events this amazing work 
is utterly destitute : it is from first to last a tissue of dark and me- 
lancholy reminiscences, of reveries and reflections, resulting from 
an unequalled keenness of local emotion—often eccentric, yet ever 
vigorous, and characterised by a painful approximation to the dark- 
est reality of mental suffering and endurance. These, with much 
splendid description of Europe’s most delightful scenery, and much 
developement of the spirits’ most convulsed elements in their wild- 
est ** war and chaos, ” are the sole materials of Harold. 

Ata period when narrative in Poetry was all in all, when the le- 
gendary stores of antiquity were exhausted to gratify the prevailing 
taste for tales of “ chivalrous emprize,” the appearance of Childe 
Harold might well be accounted a phenomenon ; the title, indeed, 
with the addition “ a Romaunt,” augured no deviation from the com- 
mon course, but in reality never was any thing more widely remote: 
there are neither 





° eous knights 
** At joust and tournament ;" ~ “4 
“ - Marshall'd feasts 





* Served up in halls with sewers and seneschals,”’ 
nor in fact one single incident throughout, but the silent and unin- 
terrupted progress of an isolated—unsocial being, whom the dis- 
gust of satiety has “ weaned from all worldlings,” and driven from 
the companionship of humanity, to traverse earth with the feverish 
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restlessness of one who would fly from himself, to gaze upon the 
monumental vestiges of antiquity, with a heart incapable of being 
softened or expanded by their aspect, and a mind unendued with 
the power of receiving or associating the majestic ideas they natu- 
rally tend to impress ;—in short, colouring all creation with the sick- 
ly tints of misanthropy, and dragging the clankless chain of a sullen 
and dogged remorse. 

On the wanderings of this unaimable being, the whole structare 
of the poem is reared ; and from the survey of such a character, it 
may reasonably be asked, on what grounds the Poet could hope to 
awaken our sympathies, or interest our passions. If in imagination 
we are to journey and reflect with the hero, (and I know of no 
other romaunt in which this is not the case,) all sympathy and 
feeling are at an end ; for who, but creatures ofa like polluted nature, 
could accompany with one emotion of affinity the Childe Harold of 
Lord Byron? If we are not to recognize him as the partner of our 
travels, why does he exist? Why are we ever more offended with 
the eommon-place whine and murmurings of a sated libertine? Why, 
when soothed into forgetfulness of every thing but “ the mighty 


past,” bysurveying in fancy the snowy height of Parnassus, or 
“ gazing on the plains where Greek and Persian died,” 


are our sublimest associations to be destroyed, anda sense of hu- 
man littleness so painfully thrust upon us by this palled voluptu- 
ary°>—It must be acknowledged the greatest disadvantage of the 
first and second cantos is the frequent recurrence to their hero; we 
never encounter him but with a mixture of regret and disgust— he 
is at varianee with the harmony and beauty of all around, and only 
tends to mar the grandeur and tranquillity he is incapable of 
enjoying. 

It would not be presumptuous to infer, that the noble Bard found 
reason, as his poem proceeded, to regret the choice of such a hero. 
Inthe third canto he is less frequently adverted to, and seems, in 
fact, to have lost much of the repulsive and morbid disposition 
which before distinguished him ; his scorn of every thing human 
and divine is less virulent, his misanthropy softened into indiffe- 
rence, and even that not invulnerable, for however difficult it may 
be to reconcile: such a cireumstance with the recollection of his 
former nature, we are told that 


*¢ There was soft remem)'rance and sweet trust 
: “ In one fond breast to which his own would melt, 
“ And in itstenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt.” 
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Harold, inshort, has become sensible of love! The poet confesses 
he kuows not why or how, and his readers remain in equal wonder 
and ignorance ; time, it is trae, does much—but the love of Harold 
appears a miracle : throughout the preceding cantos his soul was 
a desert without oue “green spot” of promise, he held nothing in 
common with his kiud, and of women in particular expressed his 
unlimited scorn—yet at length this wandering outlaw of his own 
dark miud’ becomes susceptible of love—and of love too in ils 
greatest purity! He is in short, strangely incongruous ; a mother and 
a sister are suid to possess his affections, yet hie native land is 
“more lone to hint than Eremite’s sad cell,” and he quits it with a 
feverish impatience to be beyond the view of its cliffs, declaring his 
greatest regret to be that he leaves nothing to regret. His lord- 
ship acknowledges in his preface that “ the beauties of nature, and 
the stimulus of travel, are lost upon a soul so constituted, or rather, 
misdirected ;” and indeed the apathy with which Harold traverses 
the most sublime and spirit-stirring regions is in strict anison with 
the rest of his character, but surely this is not consistent] y preserved 
when it is said that 


“ Many a joy could he from night's soft presence glean ;” 
That “ he longed to gaze on the cape of Leucadia, and on behold. 
ing it felt, or deemed he felt, no common glow.’’ In the third canto 


his despair has indeed “assumed asmilingness ;” on the romantic 
banks of the Rhine, 


“ Joy was not always absent from his face ; 

“ But o'er it in such scenes would steal with tranquil grace.” 
He is a being of moch gentler mould, and if not happier, has at least 
imbibed some portion of humanity; we no longer recognise in him 
the gloomy pilgrim of Spain aud Greece: the question is, how has 
such achange been wrought? There are, it is true, few evils or pas- 
sions, over which the lenient hand of time has not some power, yet 
the mere lapse of years is not to be considered, but the occurrences 
which mark their flight. What know we of the pilgrim since his 
wanderings in Albania? That he has again mingled with his kind, 
and again fled in disgust—at least in impatient fretfulness~ to the 
companionship of weods and wilds; from such a relation what 
should we infer ?—not the probability of so decided:a revolution of 
feeling; yet during this period he has “ learnt to love,” and when 
we again encounter him, looks upon nature with a much ktndlier 
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eye. After all, we seldom recognize what we cannot account for, 
or imagine probable, and in spite ofall the poet’s efforts to soften 
and extenuate, our general recollection of his hero must still be that 
ofa degraded and repulsive misanthropist, whom we have listened 
to with disgust—accompanied without interest—and regarded with- 
out sympathy. Misanthropy can only claim our commiseration in 
proportion to the wretchedness from which it springs, and he whose 
hatred of human kind cannot be traced toa more conciliatory source 
than the weariness of over gorged sensuality, may look for nothing 
from the world he abhors, but reciprocal feelings of detestation. 
Timon of Athens is a misanthropist—and a deplorable one—He 
wishes his some-time friend and fellow-reveller Alcibiades “ a dog, 
that he may love him somewhat,”—showers curses on every thing 
in the shape of humanity, and in his transports would make nature an 
universal lazar-house ; but who does not remember he har been made 
“sick of man’s unkindness” by his perfidious “knot of mouth- 
friends?’ whereas, Childe Harold is indeed the victim of 
‘a poor-unmanly melancholy,’” 
and can only murmur that there is nothing worthy existing for, be- 
cause he himself has merely existed for all that is unworthy. 
So much for the character of Harold, surely the only blemish in 
the enchanting work which bearshis name. The genius of our great 
Poet throughout when absolved from adherencé to sochurlish a 
subject 
“ springs upward like a pyramid of fire,” | 
Lord Byron is indeed a poet whom it were “ vain to blame and 
useless to praise.” He commands every avenue to the heart, and 
awakens every emotion of the spirit,from the palpable to the obscure ; 
from such as may be expressed by the lip, or indicated by the features, 
to the dark and undefinable, of whose very existence we were be- 
fore scareely assured. His page is read with an alternately beating 
and overflowing heart, with “ eyes that o'er it shed tears feelingly 
and fast.” Some of his contemporaries have achieved great tri- 
umphs, but Byron is unapproachable ;—he has long stood, and yet 
stands, alone : eevere enemieshe may have, and carping critics, but 
no rival. His future fame is secure, and it is not probable that he 
will by any failure forfeit the proud pre-eminence to which the una- 
nimous voice of his own age has raised him.. 


Walworth. J. G. G. 
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The Vision. 
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“ T pray you, my Lord, tell me yourdream,”.———_S HAK RSPEARE. 


[We extract the following from a manuscript Poem, entitled the “ VISION OF 
LORD HUBERT.” The Hero ofthe Romance, like Lewis's Raymond, is nightly 
tortured with an unearthiy visitation; andon application to one who has “ held 


dialogues with the quick spirit of the universe,” receives the developement of its 
maport ina dream.) 


WITHIN a spacious chamber, fair and high, 
Prone on a couch, all rich and gorgeous wrought, 
A Knight was laid, as there at length to die, 
For his pale face had death’s expression caught, 
And with remorse did seem his features fraught ; 
While by his side, in holy vestures clad, 
An aged father him with zeal besought 
Sincere, to tell each crime and error sad, 
That with polluting blot had stained his life-time bad. 


He dared not kiss the blessed crucifix, 
Which heavenly mercy proffer’d him withal ; 
But on the monk a ghastly stare did fix, 
Nor seem’d to hear or heed his pious call; 
Feebly at length he motion’d from the hall 
His trembling menials, and the Sire alone 
Remain’d to hear a dread confession fall 
From his white lips surcharg’d with many a groan, 
For many a fearful deed thro’ life’s long lapse unknown. 
“ O holy father,”—thus the dying man, 
As ebb’d his parting spirit slow away, 
In accents weak and faltering, began : 
“ Talk not to me of hope or mercy ! nay— 
T have not learnt—or hoped—or dared to pray; 
For mine are crimes beyond forgiveness’ reach, 
For which no pray’rs or penitence may pay— 
I tell thee, Friar, thou dost vainly preach— 
‘To me an angel's voice no hope of bliss could teach ;”’ 
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“ Yet could thy dread persuasion aught avail, 
To bid me yield confession of the past, 

There is a guilty, long-unutter’d tale 
Would paint thy pallid features more aghast— 
And ob! if life’s dim taper yet would last, 

And thou could’st bear to hear what I could tell— 
—No matter—list—if pity yet thou hast 

For one whose heart hath found in life its hell, 

List toa tale of blood—and sound a murderer’s knell !” 


“ Start not! In this but half my guilt is shewn— 
In other years the halls of lone St. Clair 

Were graced by one whose charms had soften’d stone 
Or sooth'd the hungry tiger in bis lair— 
Oh holy father! she was wondrous fair ; 

And I was then in youth’s impatient prime— 
Full well my lips the sequel dark may spare, 

I lov’d—that love hath prov’d the parent crime 

Of many a fouler one, from guilty timeto time.” 


“ She was another’s own betroth’d !—I see 
Thine eye looks horror ! yet awhile forbear— 
Thou canst not guess how vile I learnt to be, 
Nor half the errors I must now declare— 
Still had they been a blest and noble pair, 
But he departed for a distant field, 
And left a treacherous protector there, 
The wife he lov’d from injury to shield, 
1 was his bosom-friend !,..,1s now my heart reveal‘d ? 


*« One night—Oh father ! be my feelings now 
Whate’er they may—deep penitence or dread— 
I cannot that dark crime in words avow— 
Suffice to say—a deed of horror sped— 
Shrieks echoed from a violated bed _ 
Wildly and vain!—unheard and unredrese’d 
My victim fell—but soon the spirit fied.” 
Then spoke the monk: “‘ How pase’d she to the blest ?”’ 
“ Friar!” he madly eried—‘ This poiguard found her breast !” 
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Then came the death-pang o'er him—on the monk 
His eye glar’d dimly horrible—as slow 
And faint within his trembling arms he sunk ; 
But ere they yielded to the final throe, 
Awhile life’s embers seem’d again to glow, 
And from his lips these last dread accents fell— 
“ *Twas injur'd Hubert's. bride that perish’'d so— 
Her bleeding frame, without a mass or knell, 
Beneath St. Clair’s we laid—deep in a charnel cell.” 


With that, a mist slow gather'd o’er the bed, 
Such as at morn o’erhangs the summer lake ; 
And ere the parting sinner’s spirit fled, 
It seem’d a dim and dubious form to take, 
But ah! what dread the dreamer’s heart did shake ! 
And what strange pangs oppress d! when as it grew 
More palpably distinct‘in look and make, 
(Tho’ still of faint and spiritual hue) 
In that unearthly form, his long lost bride he knew. 


There needed not this last appalling sight, 
To flash conviction on his burning braia ; 

Too well remember’d then that guilty Knight, 
And she whom he had mourn’d so long in vaiu, 
To yield the dying murderer keener pain 

“ Monster !” he shriek’d aloud—but as he spoke 
The visionary beings seem’d to wane, 

A thunder peal the strange illusion broke, 
And from his dream of dread the hapless chief awoke. 

* * * - 

= . - . 

Yet fair and high the sculptur’d tomb he gave 
The sad remains of herhe held se dear ; 

And never yet o’er beauty's timeless grave 
Might couscious grief more fitly pour the tear, 
She left no lovelier and no gentler here : 

And many a mass and midnight requiem rose 
To soothe her blessed spirit in its sphere, 

"Till ceas’d at once her mourner’s lifé and woes, 


And im one. mutual tomb their ashes found repose. 


Walworth, J. 


G. 
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Poverty. 


Poverty has been extolled as the best school to teach men 
a knowledge of themselves, to awaken them toa sense of their 
duties to others, and to fit them for “ another and a better world.” 
The incentives to a life of poverty are indeed so many, both ina 
moral and religious point of view, that it is worth while to inquire, 
how the thirst of wealth has gained such an universal ascendancy 
over the minds of men; and why it is, that in the midst of strong 
religivuus profession, and strictly moral conduct, the passion for 
“ gathering together the goods of the world ” should be so deeply 
rooted, and so pre-eminently conspicuous. 

Poverty, then, I conceive to be only abstractedly admired; as 
we reverence the military hero, or Christian martyr, but without the 
slightest wish to imitate their example. We are struck with the hair- 
breadth escapes, the daring courage, the honourable wounds of the 
one; and the resignation, the piety, and the contempt of death of the 
other ; but should be very unwilling to place ourselves in the same 
situation. Thus it.is with poverty; we may admit the maxims both 
of priests and philosophers; we may own that poverty purifies the 
mind, and directs it to a brighter world ; we may admire self-denial, 
and a contempt of worldly riches : all these points we may acknow- 
ledge, without stopping to inquire into their truth; but we are 
content to admire at a distance, and would rather be the worshippers 
than the worshipped. Who, that has studied human nature, can be at 
a loss forthe reason? It arises from that dread of present ill, that 
attachment to present good, which is implanted in every breast ; nor 
can it excite much wonder, when the positive and palpable evils at- 
tendant on povertyare fairly considered. Happy the man, we are 
ready to admit, who can submit without repining to the horrors of ad- 
versity ; whose mind, intent on anobler object, can view with indif- 
ference those acute and stinging evils which in every country are in- 
separable from poverty; but such men are rare ; and as we are now 
vrguing, not individually but generally, it is the influence which the 
dread of poverty has on the great bulk of mankind that we have to 
consider. 

Bring poverty, then, fairly and clearly before us ; let her appear 
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clothed in all her terrors; and we shall see why mankind agree 
iu their cadeavours to avoid her. 

Poverty deprives us of friends ; it is an objeet of such general 
antipathy, that on its approach we are deserted, and often by our 
nearest and dearest connexions. It may be abstractedly true, that 
friends like these are not worth preserving ; but rare is the friend- 
ship that survives prosperity ; aud we are compelled to confess, that 
even interested attachment is better than no attachment at all. 

Poverty deprives us of health ; it precludes us from the comforts, 
and even the necessaries of life, aud induces sickness; and who can 
contemplate the sick chamber destitute of fucl, food, clothing, and 
medical assistance, without horror ? Who can picture to themselves 
the probability, nay, even the possibility, of their lying on a heap 
of straw, without covering, without help, and tortured by hunger 
and disease, and not shudder at the prospect? Yet this is one cer. 
tain concomitant of poverty ; for when we are enumerating the evils 
of excessive penury, we have no right to reckon the probability of 
assistance being afforded ; because it is a matter of chance. Well, 
then, if poverty thus considered presents so revolting a picture, 
what must it be, when, to the individual’s own sufferings, those 
ofa sick wife and starving children are superadded? Let us bring 
the scene a little closer: on a bed of straw lies the invalid, suffering 
all the pains of disease, rendered more acute by the absence both 
of medicine and food ; he js destitute of all covering, save perhaps 
an old and thread-bare rug; but disease has not deprived him 
of reflection; he is fully alive to the horrors of his situation; has 
probably been well educated, and nurtured in the lap of affluence. 
His wife is sitting ou the only seat the room affords, slowly wasting 
with hunger and the ravages of an incipient fever ; his wife’ the 
woman for whom his heart first felt affection, the partner of his 
heart,—the sharer of his happier days,—the mother of his children; 
she is gradually perishing with waut !—hopeless, irremediable 
want !—his children too!—their plump and rosy cheeks, changed 
to a pale, livid, and deathlike hue;—their once robust forms, 
uow thin, fleshless, and meagre ;—their spirits fled, their eyes 
euak, their beauty faded '—What can excel in horror a scene like 
this? and yet it can scarcely bedeemed imaginary ;—real life 
presents many such; and none can say, “such sorrows are not re- 
served for me.” 


Here then is the secret; the dread of evils like these, and from 
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which none are secure, impels all men to be eager in their pursuit of 
riches, the possession of which promises to exempt them from such 
ills. There are moral shades of distinction in the means employed to 
attain this object; but the exciting cause, the dread of poverty, is 
with every one the same. A just and moral man will of course revolt 
from dishonest means: what he gains, he will gain fairly; but he 
will always endeavour to gain, or at least till he has acquired a com- 
petence. He will not voluntarily embrace poverty as a good, and 
despise riches as an evil. He would be as much inclined to turn 
anchorite, as to “ sell his goods, and give the produce to the poor ;” 
such instances of self denial do not exist; or if they do, they are 
rar@ aves i». terris, and seldom come under our observation; yet 
no one would be inclined to deny to such a man the character of a 
just and upright person. 

But so far from poverty being the attendant of virtue, it may be 
fairly doubted, whether it does not actually demvralize human 
nature: it is the parent of ignorance, and ignorance is the nurse of 
vice. How many crimes are there committed through necessity, 
which but for necessity would not have existed? How many honest 
men are there, who, from the pressure of adversity, have parted with 
their integrity? How many amind debased, because poverty has 
withheld from it the knowledge of good and evil ? 

Poverty exposes us to the contempt and oppression of the rich, 
aud to those insults, which sense and worth so often endure from 


purse-proud ignorance, Are not these alone sufficient reasons to a 
sensible mind for straining every nerve to place itself beyond the 
reach of adversity? Who can contemplate the degraded situation 
of those whom necessity impels to solicit parish relief, without an 
inward shudder? To see fellow-beings,— possessed probably of acute 
and elevated feelings,—who have perhaps filled exalted stations,— 
reduced to solicit that food which Providence has not even denied to 
the beasts that perish;— it may be, to have their claim refused, and 
to be passed, in a state of sickness and starvation, from parish to 
parish, till they actually perish in the unfeeling dispute whether this 
or that parish shall be burthened with their necessities ! 

Such scenes as these, horrible as they are, are not rare:—every 
winter presents us with facts equally appalling to humanity— 
London has seen hundreds of miserable wretches, flocking with 
eagerness to & bed of straw and a bason of soup, which humanity 
had provided, to prevent them from absolutely perishing. 
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The writer of this article has seen unhappy beings, whose lameness 
prevented their reaching in time these ‘‘shelters for the house- 
less,” imploring for admission in the most piteous accents, and re- 
fused, because there actually was not room to hold any more!—Pause 
awhile, and reflect on this: a bed of straw, a bason of soup, a night's 
rest amidst the noisome effluvia of poverty, and huddled together, 
covered with rags, filth and vermin ;—these are sought after with 
avidity, as if these alone did not constitute the very lowest ills of 
poverty! Who then can wonder at the eagerness of mankind in the 
pursuit of that wealth, which exempts them from such calamities ? 

But poverty is productive of other evils beside those of mere 
want; it displaces merit from its proper rank in society, and gives 
toriches the superiority which is only due to virtue. It crushes in- 
dependence of mind, and basely truckles a noble and enlightened 
spirit to the sordid views of vicious affluence ; it debases a man be- 
neath the dignity of his nature, withers his energies, and quenches 
the spark of freedom. How many a man, has the dread of poverty 
impelled into the compromise either of his integrity or his opinion ? 
How.many are there, who, regardless of themselves, have, for the 
sake of their children or connexions, bartered their independence ! 

Enough has been shewn to prove, why poverty is generally and 
justly dreaded ; but this forms no excuse for the excessive accu- 
mulation of riches; nor, on the other hand, are the evils attendant 
ou, luxury a proof that a state of poverty is preferable. Wise men 
have placed happiness inthe mean. “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” was the prayer both of piety and wisdom ; and if happiness 
does exist below, it can only be fonad in a middle station. I pro- 
posed to inquire, (but without any reference to the morality or cor- 
rectuess of the feeling) why poverty excites such universal dread ; 
and to account for the general and incessant struggle for riches: 
my conclusions are, that poverty has positive evils, clearly per- 
ceptible to all mankind ; and that these evils are not peculiar to vice 
or virtue, but may be the equal lot of all: they consist in the depri- 
vation of friends, of health, and of those comforts which make life 
desirable ; submission to powerful villainy ; the humiliation of merit 
aud virtue, and the degradation of human nature. Pecuniary inde- 
pendence seems to promise the fairest means of avoiding these evils; 
and hence 1 conclude it to be no wonder, that mankind should 
eoncur i the endeavour to accumulate riches, 
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Nocturnal Pests. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Speculum. 


Pray, Mr. Editor, can you inform me, not of the antiquity, but 
the necessity, of that absurd custom in London,—the watchmen 
bawling the hour of the night, when folks are fast asleep in their 
beds, and of course, cannot then be at all interested in the progress 
of old Chronos. 

If annoying the sick who cannot sleep, and disturbing the 
healthy who can, be an advantage, the object is certainly attained ; 
but I, who speak from experience, aver, that to me at least it is a 
formidable evil, to be startled from the embraces of the drowsy god, 
just as I am dropping off into his arms, by the stentorian lungs of 
these misnomers, termed guardians, but who ought rather to be 
styled disturbers of the night. 

You, Mr. Editor, who no doubt know what it is to “‘ waste your 
vigour o'er the midnight lamp,” need not be told how annoying 
it must be, after spinniog your brains till “‘ the early cock has 
done salutation to the morn,” and when your eyelids can no longer 
resist the leaden influence of sleep, to be startled out of your first 
few winks, by the sound of “ past three o'clock, and a cloudy 
morning,” roared out in a tone so loud, that it shakesthe very 
window frame of your bed-room, or, if you are an attic genius, 
makes the very casement tremble ! 

I wish some thinking soul would satisfy me with a reason for this 
annoyance ; and reconcile me to what I consider a private evil, by 
proving it tobe a public good; or that some charitable wight, in 
pity to weak nerves and sleepy heads, would invent some method to 
dispense with this intrusion on our nocturnal slumbers. I am sure he 
would merit the thanks of the community ; and he should have mine 
with all my heart. 

If my memory serves me correctly, I think I recollect a proposition 
a few years ago at some of the ward meetings, to abate this into- 
lerable nuisance ; but I believe the motion was negatived, owing to 
some pudding-headed fellow (who was perhaps dunny, and of course 
did not care about it,) remarking, that crying the hour frightened the 
thieves, and that it was better to frighten a thief than to catch him 3. 
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(an admirable method for increasing this already too numerous 


brood!) and that as to the watchmen carrying lantherns, why the 
same reason held good; the rays of their rushlights alarmed the 
depredators, and thus property was preserved without the expense 
of a prosecution! Common sense would tell us, that the most 
effectual way to preserve property would be the apprehension of 
robbers, and that to neglect it would be to encourage theft; however, 
these wise men of Gotham thought differently ; and the nuisance 
remains in statu quo. 

A very good reason might be given both for carrying a lanthern 
and crying the hour, at the commencement of the custom; for at 
that time the streets were not lighted; the watchmen were poor 
superannuated beings, who, if they had attempted to apprehend a 
thief, would have run the risk of their lives: to disturb them in their 
attempts to plunder was therefore the utmost they could do; but 
now the case is different. Most of our watchmen are athletic young 
fellows; and the invention of gas has made watchmen’s lantherns, 
in the true sense of the word, mere “ farthing candles to the sun.” 
I therefore hope, that the enlightened sense of the nineteenth 
century will see the folly of the custom, and abolish it for ever. 


Your obedient Servant, 
SOMNO. 





Solitude, 





O never yet, howe’er with hate imbued 

Of city strife, or love of solitude ; 

Howe’er deep tinctur’d with thespirit wild, 

Poesy breathes in her romantic child, 

For suuless grots, and caverns, where the gush 

Of fountaius only breaks the solemn hush ; 

For cloister’d shades, and high embower'd alcoves, 
Or noon-tide wanderings in twilight groves,— 
For all, in fine, that fancy ever drew, 

Or heighten’d with her pencil’s magic hue, 

Liv’d Poet yet, whose heart more burn’d than mine, 
To bend once more at calm seclusion’s shrine! 
But sketch not for the place of my retreat 

The cell or cavern for a hermit meet; 


to 
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No Harold I, to wage eternal strife 

With all the social courtesies of life ; 

The links that blend me with my kind to break 

In proud misanthropy of soul, and make 

Feelings and friends of mountains,* and a home 
Where rolls the ocean sullenly its foam ; 

Far other thoughts and solitude be mine, 

Or doom me still for solitude to pine! 

No,—the companionship of woods and wilds 

May suit a bosom like the moody “ Childe’s ;” 
But rocks and torrents nought for me supply, 
Save charms for sight, and food for musings high ; 
If language aught more mutual thencet+ may flow, 
"Tis more than I have skill or wit to know. 
Rather with Albyn’s bard of fair romance, 

Give me to soothe my melancholy’s trance : 

No hate of human kind] self-exiles him,— 

He only sues to fly, when life grows dim ; 

When Fate’s dark fingers rend the last dear ties 


, To that existence few without them prize: 


And tho’, when northern storms begin to rave, 
Reclining lonely on a “ wizard’s grave,” 

Where never sun-beam (as the poet sings,) 

An animating smile for ages flings, 

And lingering there, ‘till driving sleet, or hail, 
Impel me homeward, shivering in the gale,— 

May seem to thousands, and perhaps to me, 
Inrhyme more pleasant than reality ; 

Yet—love and friendship’s dream of bliss gone by— 
And all no more that ean decay or die— 


* See the Third Canto of Childe Harold— 


= to me 
“High mountains are a feeling—” 





‘* Where rose the mountain—there to him were friends~ 
*“* Wheie roll'd the ocean—thereon was his home.” 


+ “——the desert—forest—cavern—breaker’s foam 
“ Were unto him compapionship,—they spoke 
“ A mutual langaage.”’ CHILDE HAROLD. Canto IIL 


$ * No hate ofhuman kind,” &c. See the very beantiful lines in the Introduction 


to Canto LL. of Scott's Marmion. 
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*"T were sweet, “ to ponder o’er some mystic lay,” 
By the dim lamp and splintering ember’s ray, 
Till, in its deepening reverie estrang’d 

From all around, my busy fancy rang’d 

A world ideal, and each sound and sight 

But plung’d me deeper in illusion’s night. 
This—this were grateful—exquisite—compar'd 
With the dark fortune many a wretch hath shar'd, 
Condemn’d for years, thro’ crowded streets to bear 
A lone and isolated heart of care ; 

Weeping, to think, ’mongst thousands pressing by, 
There breathes not one would weep to see him die. 
Oh! if in Fate's dark chronicles there be 

Such hours of Joneliness reserv'd for me, 

When every hope that love matur’d before, 

With every charm of beauty, is no more, 

And every kindly eye hath ceas’d to shine— 

The silent solitude of death be mine! 


Walworth. J. G. G- 





Antipathies. 





ANTIPATHIEs, though very common in fact, are very extra- 
ordinary in theory. We like and dislike, without being at the 
trouble of analysing the cause of our aversion or predilection. 
One man carries so powerful a letter of recommendation in his 
countenance, that our hands and hearts are opened to him at the 
same moment ; while another is so branded by nature, or prejudice, 
that we shudder while exchanging the every day salutations pre- 
scribed by politeness. The tone of the voice, the method of com- 
municating particular words, the sinister expression of the eye, the 
lowness of the forehead, or the contraction of the eye-brows, of 
which the persons in whom they offend are frequently unconscious, 
and for which they cannot be culpable, are often sufficient to inter- 
rupt anintimacy, which might have ripened into friendship, or to 
dissolve the connection between the sexes, which might have been 
warmed into love. For some individuals, notwithstanding our 
conviction of their unworthiness, we cherish sentiments of kind- 
ness, which, though condemned by our judgment, continually 
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receive fresh excitation from the instinctive operation of our affec- 


‘tions. To others, onthe contrary, though we are willing to admit 


their friendly disposition towards us, we feel the most insuperable 
aversion ; and while the mind acknowledges their merit, the heart 
refuses to bestow its reward. It is not uncommon to meet with 
two persons mutually esteeming, in each other, the mere abstrac- 
tions of character, as rectitude of intention, and soundness of in- 
tellect, who are yet any thing rather than friends. These men may 
transact business together, meet in the haunts of trade, and appear 
willing to assist and be assisted; but place them in the domestic 
circle, and they immediately become like opposing elements, fire 
and water may as soon mingle as their feelings. Aasks B why he 
has no pleasure in his company? If B is candid, and does not wish 
to consecrate his antipathies, by a pseudo-philosophical parade of 
hard words, he will answer :— 


“ 1 do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
Tue reason why, I cannot tell, 
But this I know, and know full well, 
[ do not like thee, Doctor Feil.” 


So aman chooses his friend, for an indescribable something, 
mental sr bodily, which seems to haveadapted him only, of all the 
sons of Adam, to receive and return his confidence. So a lover 


makes choice of his mistress, for her supposed approximation to 


some secret standard of beauty and perfection, which has no exist- 
ence but in his imagination. Some enthusiasts inthe tender passion 
find their heaven in the glances of an eye dark as death; and 
entwine with the heart-strings, locks blacker than the raven’s plume; 
while others think the gleam of a dark eye absolutely portentous, 
and would as soon take a portion of a mourning coach horse's tail 
for a brooch, as the jetty tresses ofa dark beauty. Orlando thinks 


’ he has a perfect idea of the joys of paradise, while permitted to 


gaze on the soft blue eyes of his Rosalind; but his uncle Jaques 
declares, that blue eyes are so voluptuous, that none but a complete 
sensualist would choose a blue-eyed woman for his wife. Lorenzo 
and Acasto are excellent friends; each has a mistress, and both are 
deeply enamoured. Lorenzo’s idol is timid and retiring as the 
sensitive plant; she shrinks at every breeze, and trembles even at 
her lover's voice, if itis raised to a key higher than orcinary. Acasto 
declares he would as soon marry a fit of hystericks, or a consump- 
tion. Acasto’s fair one is a laughter-loving miss of eighteen, in 


full health—happy in the enjoyment of the present, and warm with 
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hopes of the future ; she is of opinion that romping is more amusing 


than tambour work, and thinks a game at blindman’s buff preferable" 


toa party at whist. Lorenzo smiles and says, he should not have 
known her from an obstreperous youth of the same age, had she not 
worn petticoats; begging his friend to recollect the fate of Master 
Robert Shallow, who thought he had wedded “sweet Mistress Anne 
Page,” but ultimately found to his cost that it was only “a lubberly 
post master’s boy.” 

Various as the antipathies relative to the human species are, it 
is certainly anomalous, yet perfectly true, that there should be a 
race of bipeds, to which all the rest of the world agree in their 
aversion. These walking monsters are denominated, according to 
circumstances, duns, catchpoles, or bum-bailiffs, and strange 
indeed must that man’s taste be, who has any sympathy with their 
feelings, or interest in their pursuits. The thundering rap of a 
determined dun operates like a stroke of electricity onthe nerves 
of the hapless debtor—his pulse quickens, his tongue cleaves to 
the palate, “ each particular hair” manifests a disposition to the per- 
pendicular ; and a cold perspiration, like an effusion of snow-water, 
bathes his trembling limbs. The writ-bearing catchpole is a 
thing not to be spoken of ; for who can describe, in adequate terms, 
the horrors ofa slap on the shoulder from his iron hand, when the 
affrighted defaulter reads in every lineof his unrelenting counte- 
nance, “ You are my prisoner”? Debtors are aware of a bailiff’s 
approach, without any ocular warnings. The atmosphere is contami- 
nated by his presence for a square mile at least ; and thus, many a 
fugitive from those terrible non-entities, John Doe and Richard Roe, 
is enabled to effect his escape. We shall exemplify the power of 
this antipathy to the crooked limbs of the law, by the following 
well-authenticated fact.. A few years since, a gentleman, who had 
the misfortune to be considerably in debt, escorted a party of 
ladies to the Exhibition at Somerset House: a catalogue was pur- 
chased, but it was unnecessary, for he knew every body and every 
thing, and descanted with such amazing volubility on the different 
works of art, as they passed in review, that each of his fair com- 
panions imagined she had discovered the perpetual motion. His 
eloquence continued unabated, ‘till, on entering one of the anti- 
rooms, he suddenly became silent, grew deadly pale, and tottering 
to a settee, fainted. Smelling salts, eau de luce, otto of roses, 
and aromatic vinegar, were instantly in requisition; his nostrils 
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received the stimulating effluvia, when he recovered to protest, 


that he was wholly ignorant of the cause of his illness; but rais- 
ing his eyes, he beheld immediately before him, a spirited sketch, 
representing a sheriff's officer in the act of serving a writ on a 
half-pay ensign. 

The antipathy commonly expressed to old maids, is unmanly, 
ungenerous, and contemptible. It may be fairly assumed, that 
but few of the sex, whose very weaknesses serve io render 
them more amiable, voluntarily continue in a state of celebacy. 
Many an excellent and lovely woman, from the want of fortune, 
either on her own part, or on that of the individual whom she would 
choose from the whole world as the object of chaste affections, is 
condemned to wear out her days in hopeless disappointment, and 
heartless solitude. What then shall we say of him, who punishes a 
misfortune as a crime, and visits with scorn and invective those 
whose circumstances so justly challenge kindness and commisera- 
tion? That females, who support the burthen of life with withered 
hopes and. lecerated hearts, should become austere, or even dis- 
agreeable in their manners, is not at all surprising, when we take 
into account the’ numberless vexations and provocations which 
they continually suffer and experience. Yet there are many ex- 
ceptions. There are beings, husbandless, childless,—cut off from 
all “ the thousand namelessjoys” that make a paradise of home—for 
whom no filial bosom throbs with love and gratitude; for whom 
though strangers may weep, no kindred tear can fall, when they 
sleep with the clods of the valley—beings, who even in the shadow 
of these moral clouds, adorn humanity with every virtue, and emu- 
late the purity of angelic nature. We remember an old maid of 
this class —She remained single from choice :—we were children 
when we knew her first :—her bright hazel eye shone upon us, 
beaming with benignity and tenderness, as she allured us, by the 
hope ofreward, to essay our earliest. steps up the hill ofyscience. 
We owe her much—God bless her !—God has blessed her—she still 
lives,—but it is on the verge of the grave. Her last moments will 
be peaceful—her death triumphant. We stand in fancy by her 
death-bed—her pale expressive countenance has suffered no dis- 
tortion ; itis calm and placid as‘a sleeping infaat’s—its predominant 
features are resignation and fortitude :—her sunken eye still gleams 


with the radiancy of faith and hope : 


* To sounds of heaveniy harps, she dies away, 
Aod melts iu visions of eternal day.” 
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There are other antipathies, as reprehensible as that to which 
we have just adverted. The monstrous prejudices against secta- 
rians in religion,—Jews, Catholics, Anabaptists, Quakers, and 
Methodists generally,—are wholly indefensible. 

The deity of a bigot isas narrow-minded as himself. His heaven 
is like the green pew at the Tabernacle; none can hope to gain 
admittance without subscribing the creed which he considers 
orthodox. How absurd!—that the Protestant who holds 
consubstantiation, should hate the Romanist for believing transub- 
stantiation. That the Churchman, who sprinkles with water, and 
makes the sign of the cross, in baptism, should anathematize the 
Baptist for using a tub instead of a bason! That the Methodist, 
who preaches conversion by the immediate agency of the spirit, 
should denounce Quakers, who never preach at all without spiritua 
assistance! This is said to be an enlightened age; surely these 
disgraceful enmities, the offspring of hypocrisy and fanaticism, 
should yield to its ameliorating mfluence. Antipathies to foreign- 
ers, though obviously wrong in theory, appear to us practically 
beneficial. Ifwe hada son, we should teach him that one English- 
man could master three Frenchmen, as anincontrovertible truth ; 
for we should wish him to become, not a cosmopolite, but a patriot. 
While yourthorough-bredJohn Bulls continue to hate France aud 
Frenchmen, and consider English manners, English fashions, Eng- 
lish books, English dancers, English musicians, and English grapes, 
the best in the world, England will be a great nation; but it may 
be reasonably doubted, whether her grandeur would survive the 
extinction of these honest prejudices. 

The antipathies which remain tobe noticed, are of a ludicrous 
and inoffensive description; we shall therefose have the pleasure 
of smiling on, ,and we trust, being smiled at by our readers, 
when we bid them farewell; and how can our paper conclude better 
than with smiles? 

By some persons, all the vanities of the feline race, cats, tabby 
and tortoiseshell, black and white, tawny and sand colour, are con- 
sidered an abomination. Dogs, to “ Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart,” 
pug and spaniel, French and Newfoundland, come in for their share 
of opprobium. Indeed many nervous individuals, with the dread 
of hydrophobia continually before their eyes, would as soon encoun- 
ter a famished lion in the narrow part of Wood-street, asa yelping 
cur with protruded tongue, on a hot July day, in the centre of 
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Portland-place. Monkeys (and this is the more remarkable, as they 
were once, pretty generally, chief favourites with the ladies,) are the 
objects of universal dislike. But perhaps the fair sexhave only trans- 
ferred their regard from one species of the Marmoset to anothers 
for it is certain that there area number of insignificant animais, 
called dandies or exquisites, ridiculously arrogating to themselves 
the dignity of rational beings ; who, wit hthe help of the tailor, figure 
in most ball-rooms, and at all fashionable mobs, from Lady Bab’s at 
home, to the Dowager Countess of Humdrum’s conversazione. The 
nervous system. of some gentlewomen is of so delicatea texture, 
the sight of a spider or a cock-roach is abundantly sufficient to 
producea formidable fit of hysterics. It may be useful to hint, that 
on such emergencies, we have always found a pail of cold water, 
properly applied, a most effectual restorative. We have heard a 
stout servant wench, scream at the top of her lungs, on discovering 
a harmless bat, perdue in the coal-cellar ; and we have afterwards 
seen her employed, without the least repugnance, in anatomising a 
whole family of eels. The reptile part of the creation is, on the 
whole, in but little -estimation; yet there is no rule free from 
exceptions. We are acquainted with a fair dame, and she has a 
husband, who, instead of filling up her idle time, (we mean her whole 
life,) by fondling with a lap-dog, teaching a parrot the parts of 
speech, or gratifying the caprices of a coquettish grimalkin, has 
selected a snake for her amusement, and is much surprised that her 
female friends cannot appreciate the merits of her amiable com- 
panion. There is no reasoning with antipatiies or predilections; 
such feelings are the result of a natural instinct, or an inveterate 
prejudice ; and if we could attack them with all the wisdom ofa 
Locke, and the logic of an Aristotle, plain truths and artful syllo- 
gism would prove equally futile, in the attempt to convince obstinacy 
and ignorance. 

It is almost impossible, even amongst the infinite variety of 
dishes, with which the perfect artist in gastronomy loads the table 
of the wealthy epicure, to select one which could not excite disgust, 


~ and had no antipathy arrayed against it. Alderman Guzzle, who, 


in his rapture over a boiled leg of mutton and trimmings, expressed 

a wish to have a sir-leg, as well asa sir loin, would faint if a sheep’s 

shoulder and onion sauce were by any oversight introduced into 

his company. Sir Peter Nicepalate is in his glory over a pigeon 

pie; her ladyship, his yoke-fellow, would as soon lunch on devil 
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pie: and the worthy Knight, her spouse, has at least an equal con- 
tempt for the be-deviled kidney of which she is so fond. Some 
people, in their extreme love fora simple diet, refuse themselves 
parsley and butter to their stewed veal; others are so fastidious in 
their taste, that they would blush, should a dish appear at their 
table, in which a stranger could recognize the form or flavour of a 
single ingredient. Many good Christians have as great an abhor- 
rence to cheese, as all true Israelites should have to pork; and 
we once met with a very amiable woman, whose horror was 
extreme, at being offered anapple with a rough skin. Timid middle 
aged gentlemen, of a class pretty numerous between Temple Bar 
and Whitechapel, would not think it a greater tempting of Provi- 
dence, to take a hot bath in the crater of Vesuvius, than to commit 
themselves to the mercy of the Thames in an open boat, on a windy 
day. “ Sirs,’ would one of these worthies exclaim, “God, in his 
goodness, has placed me securely on terra firma,—why should I 
seek a watery grave? I hope to be buried with the rest ofmy family 
in Foster Lane church-yard. I leave the river to watermen, fishes, 
and other aquatic animals ; for the Exchange is the proper sphere of 
action, for reasonable creatures.” Jt seems very problematical, 
that butchers should have a more rooted antipathy to the sight of 
blood (out of their occupation) than others; yet we have seen 
asturdy knight of the cleaver swoon on observing the hemorrhage 
from a trifling wound. Military men, too, who would rush on the 
cannon’s mouth with unblanched countenances, turn in horror and 
disgust from the opérations of the anatomist. How is this? On 
what principle is it to be explained? Does it not demonstratively 
prove, that we are under the influence of our imaginations, in all 
the trivial, and in many of the important events of life? 

If we analyze the actions of the most sober matter-of-fact men, 
we shall find the majority of them rather the result of habit or 
instinct, than of will directed by the dictates of reason. Poets have 
figuratively described the soul, sitting on a winged car, with the 
judgment for her charioteer. But in how many instances does 
fancy, rather than judgment, preside, shake the reins, and decide 
the track, of those fiery steeds our passions, as they bound over the 
flowery champaign of happiness, or pass with heavy steps along the 
barren blasted heath of adversity? We will suppose a man, whose 
destiny is in his own hands ; on theoneside are long life, felicity, and 
honour ; on the other, death, misery, and disgrace; his “ bane and 
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antidote are both before him.” He sits down to deliberate on the 
probabilities of success or disappointment attending the different 
courses of proceeding, presented to his mind ; at last he resolves, 
and prepares to act. But at this critical moment, the gibe of an 
enemy or the salutation of a friend, changes all his purposes; in the 
frenzy of hope or despair, he commits his fate to chance, and 
perishes or triumphs, the martyr or the hero of imagination. 

We promised and expected to conclude with a smile ; but man is 
more justly characterised as a weeping than a laughing animal. 
“Sighs might sooner cease, than cause to sigh ;” and a well ordered 
mind can receive no permanent satisfaction but from “ the sure and 
certain hope,” that we shall ultimately leave the prison-house of 
time, for a higher, happier, nobler state of existence, 


‘“« Where ev'ry tear is wip’d from ev'ry face.” 
H. 





On Giar. 


“IT mourn the pride 
And avarice, that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats, 
By which he speaks the language of his heart, 
And sigh!” COWPER. 

SwiFt has defined party to be “the madness of many, for the 
gain of afew.” But how much more justly this definition will apply 
to war, common-sense cannét fail to testify ; for of all the delusions 
by which mankind are induced to exchange the substance for the 
shadow, and part with comparative happiness for positive misery, 
the madness of war is surely the most conspicuous. 

That men should feel interested in their own private quarrels, 
and seek revenge for individual injuries, is not surprising ; personal 
insult may even drive a man to spill the blood of his adversary: the 
sword may be unsheathed, or the trigger drawn, in a cause where 
each feels he is defending his own quarrel, and with some apparent 
reason; but that men should be induced to take up arms against 
strangers, without even inquiring into the justice of their cause, 
and in behalf of those whom they never saw, is indeed amazing ! 


“ Can it bear the shock 
Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men, 
Of elements tumultuous, 
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Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
Wage war with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation giv’n, or wrong sustain’d?” 


Such, however, is war! But there are other points of this strange 
infatuation, when we view the subject more closely, that are still 
more astonishing. ‘The love of life is implanted in every being that 
breathes ; the most hideous, the most useless animal that is created, 
clings to it with an eagerness beyond the mere impulse of instinct ; 
itis a gift so dear to us, that even religion and virtue can hardly 
fortify their possessor against the terrors of death ; and our nature, 
shrinking from the bare idea of annihilation, looks for eternal life 
beyond the grave; what else then but madness can that be, which 
induces men to place themselves in a situation, where this life, so 
dear, so valuable, is in momentary danger of being taken from them? 
Where, from the first moment of entering the field "till the 
engagement is over, they are in continual peril?—A lingering 
sickness which has given us time to seek the forgiveness and favour 
of our Maker,—a death-bed, produced by disease,—are subjects of 
mournful consideration ; we would willingly avoid them if we could; 
—but what are these, compared with the horrors of war, where 
hundreds, thousands, in a few moments, are hurried into the 
gulph of eternity ; cut short in their career of glory (falsely so 
called) and “ sent to their account with all their sins upon their 
heads *” 

. Let.it be said that war has its chances; and that no man enters 
into the field with the certainty of falling ; what then? he places his 
life upon a hazard, and a tremendous one ; for though it may be un- 
certain that he will fall, it is equally uncertain that he will escape ; 
and this is a risk that he must encounter. But war is not confined to 
these two points; there are the chances of being wounded, or taken 
by the enemy ; of lying maimed and helpless on the field of battle ; 
of being trampled upon by men and horses; in momentary peril of 
being crushed by the wheels of the artillery, or the tremendous 
hoof of the war-horse; awake to the horrors of this dreadful 
situation, yet incapable of moving, though every moment in expecta- 
tion of instant death; or, on the other hand, of being dragged into 
captivity ; marched at the point of the bayonet, though the earth 
is stained with blood at every step, and the captive is ready to sink 
by the way with pain, hunger, and fatigue! and after surviving 
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these miseries, to linger for years in a prison,—in a foreign land, 
remote from friends, kindred, and connections ! 

The thirst of wealth has induced men to encounter the perils of 
the sea,—the dangers of the land, the unwholesomeness of climates. 
For the sake of gain they have traversed frozen regions and burn- 
ing plains; or sought for wealth on the sickly coast of Africa ; 
they have left fertile fields and a genial sun for desert wastes and 
frightful precipices;—but even such men are wise, compared 
with those who enlist under the banners of war, for they havea 
reward in view; they hope, by a few years’ toil, to purchase ease 
and independence, and to secure these blessings to their children ; 
they have a certain object before them; and this object many of 
them attain. But how will this apply tothe soldier? They risk 
their health and their lives (perhaps only in a single adventure) to 
obtain a princely independence .—he encounters the same perils, 
and every hour, for a paltry pittance.—They can abandon their 
object, ifthey are wearied in the pursuit:—he dares not ; but must 
remain, chained to his duty, till wounds, and length of service 
procure his discharge.—He is continually subject to numberless 
privations ;—-must endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pain 
and fatigue ;—must often sleep on the cold ground, exposed tothe 
inclement sky, and in momentary danger of being attacked by the 
enemy. In brief, his lifeis one scene of anxiety and hardships ; for, 
when he is not in active service, he is the slave to a strict military 
discipline, which punishes the most trifling offences with a rigour 
unknown to civil institutions. What then, but the mere absence of 
rational reflection, or positive ignorance, can blind a man to these 


glaring truths ?—What, but an incurable stupidity, caninduce him 


to embrace a life so precarious, so perilous, so profitless ? 

Aye! but there is glory! the laurels of victory'—the approbation 
of our country !—And what are these ?—-What glory is there in the 
blood-stained wreath that encircles the warrior’s brow, where 
every fibre in every leaf is purchased with a human life?—The 
glory of the soldier is false glory; it is at variance with justice, 
common-sense, and truth; it is the reward of a demon whogrins 
exultingly at the destruction of the human race ; humanity abhors it; 
virtue shudders at it, nature disowns it: It is in direct opposition 
to the precepts of our religion, which enjoin us to,forgive our 
enemies. It makes men foes, who would else be friends; it breaks 
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the bond of unity which should bind mankind; it is opposed 
to the will of God; and is in league with “ the powers of 
darkness.” 

The field of battle has been called “the bed of honour ;” heaven 
has been depicted as the reward of valour. ‘“ Be not deceived ;”’ 
The Creator of the human race delights not in its destruction. The 
God of Mercy has no reward for the votaries of bloodshed.—It has 
been remarked by asensible and pious writer, whose name, and 
precise words I cannot now recollect, how opposite it is to our ideas 
of sense and justice, to suppose, that the soul, which the moment 
before was breathing slaughter and destruction, and is suddenly 
hurried to the presence of Omnipotence, should find a welcome in 
those regions, where there is nought but “love and joy and peace 
eternal;” that the scourges of the human race should find favor with 
that Being whose chief attribute is mercy! Yet such are con. 
querors,—those despoilers of the earth, those destroyers of the 
fairest work of God. 

I have endeavoured to depict the folly of war, as far as applies to 
the delusion of those engaged in it; but who can delineate the 
miseries which it carries in its train? miseries which are felt for 
ages! The destruction of fertile plains and flourishing cities ; the 
horrors of ransacked towns, ravished females, and murdered babes! 
Like a pestilential whirlwind, it sweeps before it the beauty of the 


universe ; the labour of man; his pride, his comfort, his support! _ 


It levels in promiscuous ruin, the loveliest works of nature, the 
most exquisite productions of art ; it reduces a flourishing popula- 
tion to beggary, and fills the coffers of the soldier, at the expense 
of all that is dear and precious to humanity— Glory! when shall 
we awaken from this dream of delusion, and learn to call things by 
their right names? Is it glory to heap destruction on the human 
race? Is it glory to murder helpless females and innocent children? 
Is it glory to destroy the ripened harvest, and wrap whole cities in 
flames ?—If to commit deeds like these be glory, it is a glory worthy 
only of ademon. The God of Nature disclaims it. 

I have heard of pious soldiers,—of praying soldiers. —Of parties 
of Methodists forming in the army for the worship of God. How 
awfully must these men be deceived !—“ We cannot serve God and 
Mawmon;” religion and war cannot exist together; such an union 
is in opposition to the clearest principles of the Christian faith; and 
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vain must be the plea of duty, in a cause which enjoins the 
destruction of our fellow-creatures. 

_ What a perversion of reason is it, to rauk as heroes the leaders 
of armed ruffians (for military chiefs deserve no better name), 
what an outrage to common-sense,—to hononr them by the appel- 
Jation of great /—Alexander the great '—Frederic the great! 
‘Why, that blood-thirsty Tartar, who is said to have occasioned the 
destruction of fifteen hundred thousand lives, is as much desery- 
ing of the title! They destroyed al! they could; and he did no 
amore !—Greatness consists in benefiting, not destroying manvkind ; 
he only deserves the title, who has been the benefactor of the 
human race ; and the names of Howard, Newton, Locke, Linneeus, 
and the whole host of philanthropists, will be remembered with 
gratitude aud admiration, while those of Alexander, Frederic, Ivan, 
and Genghis Khan, are buried in oblivion, or recorded only to 
be execrated. , 

Let us then hope, that as the nations of the earth are now nearly 
all at peace with each other, no ambition of princes, or intrigues of 
statesmen, will destroy that peace. Enough of war have we witness- 
ed in our eventful times; enough have we felt of the miseries which 
succeed it; and dearly have we bought our present tranquillity. Let 
call mankind then unite to cement still closer the sacred bond, and 
may we enjoy the blessings of peace till time shall be no more! 
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Che Actter Sylph. 


No. 1. 








“« My tricksy Spirit !” 


“ What say you, Sir, to letters from your friends !’ SHAKESPEARE, 


WHOEVER commences a work of periodical continuance, be its 
nature or tendency whatever they may, resembles a man, volan- 


tarily placing himself under an enormous burden, and relying for 


the power of transporting it to adetermined distance, on the doubt- 
ful chance of receiving the casual assistance of others. We had a 
perfect conviction of this, on entering upon our present undertaking ; 
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and began to conceive, very readily, the nature of Pope’s feelings, 
when, in the infancy of his Homeric labours, he dreamt of 
wandering, on dark nights, through unknown roads; and wished 
that somebody would hang him! We reflected fearfully on the 
manuscriptal masses, which, every month, must be duly forward- 
ed to our printer’s; on the blessed probability of becoming 
pale with study and vigil; and lastly, like good eeonomists, on the 
monstrous consumption of our midnight oil. Vain fears! “ The 
Gods take care of Cato!’’ for in the very childhood of our anxiety, 
on the very threshold of our labours, behold what a coadjutor has 
arisen to us!—A being of “ thin air ;” a cousin-german, for aught 
we know, of our immortal poet’s Ariel. But let the following epistle, 
“written upon gilt-edge paper, with a neat little crow-quill, 
slight and new,” and folded in a very sylph-like style of elegance, 
develope at once the friendly intentions of its immaterial author, 
and the fortunate circumstance which procured us the honour of 
such a correspondent. 


PPILPPPPPE LPP ELOL OH 


To the Editor of the Literary Speculum. 


Srr,—This is, in all probability, the first time a being of the 
upper regions descended to the dulllabour of scribbling to a mere 
creature of earth, whose astonishment is doubtless only equalled 
by the difficulty he experiences, in accommodating the grossness of 
his optics to characters so spiritually indistinct and minute. “The 
immortal doing homage to the mortal,” is certainly a little outré; 
but let me request you to suspend your astonishment, which, above 
all earthly things, excites the contempt of an aérial being, and ree 
ceive, with unbroken attention, the recital I shall now endeavour to 
present you with ;—I say endeavour; for really the novelty of 
epistolary correspondence, and the adaptation of the sentiments of 
an immaterial being to the comprehension of animated matter, are 
not a little embarrassing; and I am perfectly aware of the squeamish 
fastidiousness, so prevalent among you literary mortals, with regard 
to style, diction, &c. These points are certainly not to be neg- 
lected; since, according to Terence, “ nihil est quin male narran- 
do possit depravarior.”* Pardon this classical digression, and 
attend. 

In the first place, Mr. Editor, know, that I am one of the vision- 


*“ There is nothing so bad, but it may be made worse by the telling.” 
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ary and cnmnbuited order of ambeoen peer Sylphs, de- 
scribed with so much prettiness, and some truth, by your country~ 
man, Pope; and to whose friendly guardianship, many a mortal is 
indebted for sage hints and ingenious suggestions, which he palms 
upon the ignorant world, and sometimes upon himself, as the fruits 
of his own sagacity and wisdom. A merrier spirit than myself uever 
sported onthe moonbeam, or danced on a dew-drop. Sir, I wasa 
very Momus in the unsubstantial world ; and had much finer con- 
ceptions of the truly ludicrous, than that mischievous imp, Puck, 
who never possessed half the wit Shakespeare has represented him 
with. But alas! inthe immaterial, as well as in the visible world; 
this kind of facetiousness is not always attended with the most 
pleasant consequences ; and after whole ages of flutter and frolic, 
ad libitum, the most infernal disaster befel me, that ever unfor- 
tunate spirit encountered. One evening, Sir, weary of twitching 
ear-rings and uncurling ringlets at the Opera, I was seized with an 
irresistible desire to rusticate ; so departed in the middle ofa bravura 
by Awbrogetti, and in the waving of a wand, was hovering over 
the bowers of Hampstead, where 
“ Many fine-eyed friendships peeping in” 

enlivened the reveries of a certain lack-a-daisical poet, who shall 
be nameless. Hampstead-hill, Mr. Editor, is not Ben-Lomond, I 
acknowledge; butthe mole heap has its attractions; and, really, is 
worthy of more creditable homage, as you will imagine, rom the 
circumstance I am about to relate. 

It wasa calm and beautiful autumnal night; the deep cerulean 
of heaven, broken by long streaks of silvery clouds, that stretched 
in majestic arches from pole to pole, and through which the moon 
rolled in chastened loveliness, shec Jing upon the landscape beneath 
smiles of alternate brilliance and dimness ; the deep stillness around 
was broken only by the faint and fitful whisperings of a light 
breeze from the west, stirring the smallest branches, and now and 
then wafting asear leaf from the spray. Every thing, in short, 
wore a delightfully poetic aspect, if I may be allowed the expression, 
and might have thrown a mortal mind into ecstasies ; but as Sylphs 
never read Wordsworth, I cannot break out into any metaphysical 
mysticisms, or unintelligible raptures; and have merely indulged 


- thus far in the descriptive, to humour the known prejudices of 


“ human mortals,” in favour of a certain disposition of wood and 
water,—moon andclouds, &c. But do notimagine, Mr. Editor, 
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that my landscape painting is to turn to as little account as the 
facetious and voluminous Lope de Vega’s; and that 


“ By this lake, and on this mount so fair, 
There happen'd to me nothing, I declare.” 





No,—for in my peregrinations among the groves of the aforesaid 
and far-famed Hampstead, I chanced to come suddenly into the 
“sleeping presence” of one of those freakish spirits of earth, 
yclept Fairies, who, according to Addison, are the unembodied 
souls of the Pigmies,* exterminated by the vengeful cranes. Poor 
ignorant man! he knew little of the matter; but the uninformed of 
the present age may glean something from the notes te a Poem; 
by an erudite contributor to the erudite pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, wherein the world is kindly arenas that Fairies are 
“a diminutive race of being !” 

We Sylphs are adepts in physiognomy ; and a single glance upon 
the sleeper before me impressed me with a conviction, that the 
malicious Fairy, in the good old nursery tale, was a perfect angel 


_* by comparison. “1 would I might be hang’d,” as the man in the 


play says, “‘ but I thought there was more in her than I could think.” 
Sir, it was the countenance ofa perfect shrew,—of an aérial Xan- 
tippe; and so completely absorbed my attention, that a considerable 
time elapsed, ere I observed four melancholy-visaged spirits, who 
seemed to be keeping watch at a most obsequious distance; and 
regarded the termagant with no very kindly eyes. There was 
an oriental lightness and symmetry in the persons of this dejected 
party, which, somehow or other, the dapper elves of merry England 
never attain—whether or not, the foggy climate has an evil influ- 
ence ; or—but be the cause what it may, the thing is certain ; and I 


* In his Latin Poems, on the “ Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes,” translated by 
Beattie ; and to which we suppose our learned Sylph alludes. ‘The following passage 
is from “‘ CampBell’s Lectures on Poetry ; we make no comment, but transcribe it 
merely for the sake of illustration. 

“* Perhaps the light and elegant generation of Fairies, are the only very poctical 
beings, which Romace has added, from an unclassical stock, to her visionary empire. 
It has been sometimes aliedged indeed, that even their prototypes may be traced in 
the Pigmies of antiquity; but our Fairies, upon the whole, would seem to be ofa 
mixed descent from the Elves of Scandinavia, and the Perisof Eastern mythology ; 
and it must certainly be owned, that in wit and accomplishments, and, above all, in 
their taste for dancing, music, and moonlight scenery, the well-bred Fairies of the 
mitidle age, are quite a cultivated people, compared with the heathen Pigmies.” 

EDITOR, 
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could not help admiring the groupe, as the rays of silvery light 
streamed upon them through the lattice-work of their bower, and 


shed 
** Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted.”’ 


I listened attentively ; and soon collected from their conversation, 
that each had suffered by the jealous spleen and inveterate malice 
of the potent sleeper. Their colloquy had a good deal of the Eastern 
figurative style, and was sometimes carried on (for the sake of 
diversity | suppose,) inlyric strains of a most respectable order; 
thus throwing avery operatic kind of effect over the whole. One 
of these quartettos, Mr. Editor, I shall endeavour to throw into tole- 
rable English, for the gratification of yourselfand readers, though 
I am afraid it will lose considerably by translation, and perhaps 
resemble the origina! no more than Strangford’s Caméens. 


First Spirit. 

On the gems of our Fairy-mistress’ crown 
The moon rays sparkle chill ; 

And the stars, thro’ mist, look dimly down 
On her slumbers by the rill. 

While dew-drops plashing on leaf and spray, 
And the night-winds fitful moan, 

And the flap of the owlet’s pinion grey, 
On the lull’d ear fall alone ; 

Sister-spirits! flit near, and tell 

The griefs your earthly course befel. 


Second Spirit. 
Clos‘d in the earth-worm’s slimy fold, 
Full many a year of pain I told, 
Far from the beam of blessed day ' 
Third Spirit. 
Where adders lurk and coil unseen, 
Beneath the blasted-witch elm’s screen, 
Aun age of ceaseless pangs I lay. 


Fourth Spirit. 
And I, within a viewless space, 
Beneath the cold rock's marble base, 
Wept many an early crime away! 


All this evinces, that spirits can “ be sad, and very sad 
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as Prince Hal says ;—but to my tale. Their hour of subjection 
and penance expired, “they departed on their blasts with joy,” 
and I was left to contemplate at leisure the author of all their mise- 
ries. Now, one would imagine, enough had been said, or at least 
sung, to repress any inclination for unseasonable facetiousness; 
and that prudence would have dictated the necessity of keeping my 
unsubstantial fingers to myself: but such is the force of early and 
confirmed habit, that for the very essence of me, I could not resist 
the temptation to play offsome of my usual pranks, and at length, 
(imprudent spirit that ] was) hit upon the unlucky device of twisting 
a long spinner’s leg, * some score of times round her transparent 
and delicate neck. It really was an unseemly jest; but, unfortu- 
nately, appeared to me amazingly ludicrous, and I was just upou 
the point of concluding my merry labours, with a quaint conceited 
knot, under the left ear (to render the thing more galling); all the 
while, 
** My filmy pinions shivering with delight,” 

when, to my utter discomfiture, she started from her slumbers; and 
seized me by the wings in a moment. Imagine to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, the ridiculons figure I cut; and the horrible imaginings that 
succeeded my unlucky merriment. I anticipated a thousand pu- 
nishments, each more dreadful than the other; and, indeed, for some 
time, she seemed at a loss what to hit upon; her invention, as it 
were, sinking under her rage and resentment. Many and various 
were the modes of her infliction. 1 was impaled upon thorns and 
wasp-stings, closed in che hollow ofa hazle-nut, and wrapt for twenty 
moons in a spider’s-web. On being relieved from the latter, and 
again compelled to the presence of my implacable tormentor, I found 
her in the apartment of an author, aud began to dread, lest, in the 
ingenuity of her malice, I should be crushed between the leaves of 
some massy quarto, whose inveterate dullness and absurdity, might 
render my captivity eternal, no mortal hand caring to ‘violate the 
sacredness of its slumbers; probably Blackmore’s “ Prince Arthur,” 
or Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” or Southey’s “ Vision of Judgment.” 
But, thank heaven! my fears in that instance were not realized. 1 
next expected to be plunged in the terrific gulph of ink that yawned 


* ‘We suspect there is anantipathy between the fairy-people and these said “long 
spinners.” Inthe “ Midsummer Night's Dream,"’ they are pcremptorily commanded 
toavoid the bank “o’er-canopied with woodbine,”’ where Titania reposes.—‘ Cone 
not near our fairy queen.”"—EDITOR. 
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beside me, and only exchanged that horrible supposition for a 
dreadful reality. The master of the apartment— 


“ A lean, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch ; 
A living dead-man, a mere anatomy,—” 


was on the point of sealing a letter he had just finished: would you 
‘believe it, Sir? She watched this torturing opportunity, and with a 
fiendish delight, immerged me in the torrent of boiling wax, that 
poured upon the united folds of that cursed epistle. In an instant 
all was darkness and agony; the seal pressed upon me like a moun- 
tain ; and my dungeon, losing, as it cooled, its former liquidity 
became hard, and to me impenetrable as flint. 

Ah! Sir!—what must have been my sufferings, pent-up in this 
dark, and I may truly say, “ narrow house?’’—Those of Ariel, 
clasped in the dire embraces of the cloven pine, and “ venting 
groans as fast as mill-wheels strike,” seemed, compared with my 
lot, a bliss “ more enviable than cherubs to the damn’d!”—Mark, 
too, the subtle malice of my tyrant :—no romance writer could have 
more aptly illustrated his several chapters with apposite mottoes, 
than this irascible elfin the poignancy of her revenge. She inelosed 
me beneath a seal, which bore the motto of the knights of the thistle, 
“ Nemo me impune lacessit,”—“ No one injures me with impunity !” 
Bitter significance } ) 

Imagine, Sir, if you can, with what impatient fretfuluess I longed 
for the letter to reach its destination; clinging, with all the 
eagerness of hepe, to the doubtful chance of the seal being broken ; 
though certain that the power of my enemy would render my 
emancipation but momentary, and that bound by the potent in- 
fluence of another accursed spell, Jshould again be shut out from 
liberty and air. Alas! I was even denied this transitory hap- 
piness; the hand to which the epistle was delivered, instead of 
breaking the sea] with the eagerness of a lover, or the laziness of a 
beau, with the most provoking coolness, cut round it, opened the 
document, and left me to a double sense of misery, because 
heightened by my previous hopes of liberation. 

By my spirituality 1 Mr. Editor (and that’s a seriousoath) I envied 
the merest clod of animated clay, that walks the valley of the world! 
How did | sigh for that corporeality, which would have defied the 
malice of my tormentor! for my unsubstantial nature, shut up in 
the narrow compass ofits prison, felt pangs as keen as if I had been 
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a giant ; and while it submitted me to the power of my enemy, did 
not diminish an atom of my sufferings. 

How loug I remained in this my first place of durance I know 
not; but chance at length afforded me a momentary liberation ; yet 
with such circumstances of horror, that I shudder to recite them. 
The seal, beneath which I was confined, attracted the attention of a 
young urcliin, who, with the mischievousness peculiar to youth, was 
at length determined to destroy the object of his admiration. He 
held the letter to the candle’s vivid flame ; and in an instant, the 
melting wax yielded to the burning ray ; and again steeped your 
hapless Sylph in a sea of liquid torments, so acute, that memory 
maddens at the recollection. And here allow me to cor: ect an error 
which you mortals entertain, respecting the peculiar attributes of our 
vature. Think not that matter alone is susceptible of pain : we are 
ethereal, it is true; but we have our sufferings ; and though our 
subtle nature cannot be annihilated by the elemeuts, yet we 
endure, in an equal degree with mankind, all the agonies those 
elements are capable of inflicting. Were it not so, we might defy 
the vengeance of superior spirits; and the realm of the Sylphs 
would partake the anarchy of sublunary kingdoms.—But to return : 

When I[ had boiled in this liquid fire, till the wax was reduced to 
mere capbon, my struggling spirit was freed from captivity and 
anguish. Alas! it was only for an instant, for I was scarcely 
conscious of my liberty, ere I was in another guiph of torment ; 
and pressed dowa beneath a new and no less potent spell. But to 
detail “all the sad variety of pain” which my tormentor inflicted 
upon me; the diversity of suffering, which glutted her malice and 
crowned my misery; would be a task too tedious for me to relate 
or you toread. I ha$#ten to that event which produced my liberation, 

I should have informed you that the degree and duration of my 
sufferings were influenced by the mottoes of the seals beneath | 
which I was confined. Ina moment of inadvertency, for it could 
not have been intentional, [ was inclosed within the sacred confines 
of “ Libertas ;” and it was “written in the rolls of fate,” that 
whenever this event occured, it should be my last place of impri- 
sonment. But exhilirating as the thought might be, it was 
checked by the reflection, that although I could be translated to no 
other prison, ¢his might prove au eternal one; for unless some 
charitable morta! broke the seal, I was destined to remain in 
everlasting captivity. What a state of anxious suspense did | 


» approaching liberation ; 
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endure! No gamester, whose fate depended on the cast of a die, 
or the turn up of acard; no criminal expecting a reprieve ;—-no 
courtier looking for a blue ribbon ;—no placeman waiting a 
promotion; cuuld feel so acutely as I did, the agony of suspense. 
But Fortune proved propitious: to your hands the epistle was 
directed ; and while the contents were destined to enrich the pages 
of the Speculum, the breaking of the seal restored the imprisoned 
Sylph to the blessings of liberty. Never shall I forget the rapture 
I experienced, when the cracking of the» wax announced my 
; the eagerness with which | thrust my 
invisible head through the first aperture I couldespy ; the loud, 
but to you inaudible shout of joy 1 uttered, at again finding myself 
free in the expanse of air; and the gratitude with which I surveyed 
my deliverer. Yes, Mr. Editor, to you lowe my freedom ; the bliss 
of ranging, free and unfettered, o’er the fields of air; unawed, 
unswayed by the magic power of my tyrant ; for with my liberation 
that power was at an end. 


“ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough !" 


Shall T not then be grateful? Stall I not reward the being, who 
has restored me tothe liberty of dancing on sun-beams, riding 
on the rainbow, and sporting in the plains of ether, together with 
“all the rights, privileges and immunities,” which Sylphs have 
enjoyed from time immemorial? Yes, I will, I can be grateful. 
My tyrant, though she could torment me, had no command over 
those powers peculiar to my nature ; and amoug which, an influence 
over the empire of billet-doux and letters is not the least. I still 
ean penetrate the mysterious folds, untwist the mazy involutions 
of each epistle ; and master of its secrets, escape again, “ rich with 
the spoil” of brains, to light and life : would it not, then Mr. Editor, 
be an acceptable service, if, in my wanderings through the world of 
letters, 1 purloined for the pages of your miscellany, transcripts of 
such ‘as, “in the great heap of my wisdom,” I may deem most 
pregnant with interest, most adapted to excite and gratify the 
curiosity of your readers? Curiosity—that active and inherent 
principle of mind, to indulge whose operations it is the weakness of 
your human nature to be eternally prone. On this weakness, let 
your interest and my gratitude be founded. Aninvisible hand shall 
drop within your letter-box the unfailing fruits of my penetration 
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and ingenuity. Subscribe to this mode of requital, and, on the 
word ofa Sylph, ‘twill be a fortunate circumstance for the Literary 
Speculum ; since the wish to pry into the secrets of others is so very 
naturally human, that if my communications are not read with 
intense interest, the world has altered materially during the captivity 
from which your hand released me. Adieu! Mr. Editor! the first 
fruits of my good-will are already in your possession: I have no 
name that can be written in British characters , but, if it so please 
you, you may at all times give me the poetical designation of 
LALLAH. 


We now proceed to present our readers with the first offerings of 
this grateful spirit; and doubt not but an attentive perusal will 
immediately stamp them as genuine. 


PLOLOPODPILPOPOEL COLI SP 


‘« Like the leech, 
Sucking the blood-drops from a care-worn heart, 
He gorges on't: then renders up his food 
To nourish calumny.” COLMAN. 


Letter from Christopher North, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
to Alexander Macleod, of London. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

My pear SANDY,—All that you have said is mighty fine; mighty 
fine indeed ;—moral, benevolent, and so forth; but preach to eter- 
nity, and on this point your eloquence will be idle asthe winds— 
scwrrillous, as you term it, we must be, or where the devil shall we 
find purchasers? “That's the question,” my sweet creature of 
urbanity. What! while there isa hope of quarry, abandon our 
hawk? No—no—she’s a bitter bird, "tis true; but the villainously 
depraved taste of the age “ cries on havoc,” and havoc it must have; 
hér jesses have become our dear heart-strings, and, depend upon it, 
we will not whistle her downthe wind for a trifle. Now, does it 
not stand off, as grossly palpable as Arthur’s seat from the clear 
blue of heaven, that having once hoisted the black flag, nothing 
remains for us, but tosweep on upon our murderous voyage, and 
sink,—burn,—and destroy sans remorse? Mercy to others would 
now be death to ourselves. No person better knows the natural - 
susceptibility of authors, than your humble servant; and, in -con- 
sequence, I very readily subscribe to all you have said respecting 
their constitutional delicacy of nerve, and the agonies ofa young 
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poet, while undergoing the martyrdom of a mock-review, in our 
merciful pages; but my perception of all this is mixed up with @ 
decided conviction, that the good-natured world, (to whose taste, 
however execrable, we must administer), bas a peculiar relish for 
the thing; and in whatever terms it may speak of the caterer, 
feasts upon nothing with greater avidity, than the wounded spirits 
and lacerated feelings of others. To this unnatural banquet, men 
come with never-dying appetites, and having once partaken of it, 
lose all relish for the simpler viands of humanity; as the anthro- 
pophagi, on indulging the monstrous desire to gorge upon each 
other, disdain from that period, to make a meaner animal their prey.* 

The morg, therefore, I reflect on what you are pleased to term 
the “ barbarity of our system,” the more pleasurably | revert to 
the profits accruing from it ; conscious, that in an age so addicted, 
while we can pour forth the periodical horn of our abundance, be 
our victims who or what they may, generation after generation 
will sit down delightedly to the perusal of Blackwood. The ez- 
istence of this delectable taste you will not deny; but the expe- 
diency, or rather propriety of administering to it; upon which 
head, my dear fellow, all that 1 can say is, that you are not an 
Editor. ‘ I must eat my dinner,” as Caliban reasonably observes, 
and depend upon it, were there not a something strangely vivifying 
in our peculiar choice of subject, and style of treating it, the work, 
upon whose interests | build my own, would be very quickly “down 
among the dead men.”’ 

After all, I can scarcely perceive, why we should pay such a 
squeamish regard to the feelings of a few individuals, when the 
object is toamuse and edify a whole nation. Such sacrifices, I 
believe, are coeval with the existence of literature itself; Sal- 
masius, you may remember, delighted to observe, that the contro- 
versy between him and Milton cost the latter his eyes, while Mil- 
ton hugged himself with the idea of having finally broken his 
adversary’s heart; beyond all doubt, the partisans of either 
champion entered warmly into these charitable feelings ; and why 
should not I imagine, that from laughing over the essays on the 
cockney-school, there are many, who have so far identified their 
principles with our’s, as to chuckle upon the death of Keats? 


~* See “ Account of Egypt by Abd-Allatif, Physician of Badgat,” translated into 
French by M. Selv. de Sacy.—p. 360, 374. 
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By-the-bye, that was an unlucky affair; though it made us a little 
vain at the time. I had calculated on inexhaustible resources, in the 
successive productions of so young a poet; but the foolish boy 
dying under the lash, was really a very great lossto us; and how- 
ever gratifying to our vanity, afforded little pleasure, compared with 
that we should have taken in protracting his agonies; besides, we 
made nothing of his death, which was a capital jest in itself, and 
might have elicited something devilish comical in the way of epi- 
taph, or mock.monody, from W. n,or our friend A. But the 
day’s gone by now, and, upon the whole, I cannot help regretting 
his death, laughable as it was—he would have been of infinite ser- 
vice to us alive. 

tu fine, my dear Friend, we have given our work a peculiar 
character, and it must be supported; all we have to fear isa paucity 
of materiale—the many-headed monster must have his monthly 
garbage; with a difference, for even ribaldry itself cloys with 
sameness, and requires the garnish of variety to force its way long 
tothe same table. The jokes on the cockney-school are threadbare, 
and it will not do to filltwelve pages again with ridicule of Man- 
chester poetry. However, “ things must be as they may,” as most 
courageous Nym expresseth himself; we will abuse while we can, 
and when we can abuse no longer, we will do the best we may— 





“that is the certes—that is the very rendezvous of it,”"—and so 


farewell! Ever, while you live, read Blackwood—drink confusion 


to the cockneys, and believe me 
Your’s in sincerity, 


Kir. 
P.S. For mirth’s sake pick up afew anecdotes of L—- gh H—nt’s 
domestic life ; we're not particular as to truth. 





Letter from Archibald M‘Allison in London, to his especial 
Friend, Christopher North, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
_ Minories, London, October, 1£21. 
. Respecrep CHRISTOPHER,—I hae been twa days an’ nights a 
resident i’ this busy Babel, and justam wearying for a glift o’ the 
South-Brigg again ; inasmuch as it fleighs the red bluid frae ane’s 
cheek, to hear the bit bodies o’ clerks, and sic like feckless animals, 
wi’ brains as dry as a smoked speldrum, cracking their pitifu’ jests 
en erudite folk, and opining, in their wad-be facetiousness, that ye, 
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Christopher North, Editor o’ the. grand Magazine, drink mair sma’ 
beer in a week, than ye hae drank claret in a’ yer gone-by life-time, 
whilk is a shamefu’ mistristing o’ yer ain assertion, that ye discussit 
three gude bottles thereof, antecedent to writing the review o’ that 
carnal, and awsomely licentious poem, ‘“‘ Don Juan;” and a sneer, 
the mair bitter an’ insupportable tul yer gude frien’, kenning, as he 
weel does, that it is ower true.—Conscience ! mon; but these me- 
tropolitan salvages hae a deplorable literary taste,—maist deplora- 
ble, in fac’; and luik wi’ nae mair reverence on the glerious coterie 
in Princes Street, than if ye wer just sae mony daundering auld 
wives, blathering ower a whisky-stoup i’ the Saut Market! Ye may, 
thereupon, readily opine, I shall no protract my present epistle 
(seeing that its nane sae vary agreeable), nor my abiding in this 
prodigious city; mair by token that the Whiggs hae an awsome 
sway here, an’ turn up their scornfu’ jacobite noses at ye, for a 
court- fawner, and a time-serving foot-licker o° the powers that be. 
Wi’ cowpliments till Maister Black wood, 

I remain, respected Christopher, 
Yer gude and particular Frien’, 


ARCHIBALD M‘ALLISON. 

















Pugilisn. 


To the Editor of the Literary Speculum. 


Mr. Ep1Tor,—There is nothing, which, in my opinion, so much 
distinguishes the present age, or is so strong a proof of its superior- 
ity over all that have gone before it, as the encouragement which 
the truly enlightened part of mankind have given to the noble 
science of Boxing; an art, which, whether we consider its elegance, 
its antiquity, or its usefulness ; its moral and improving influence 
on society, ‘or its congeniality with all the courtesies of life, well 
deserves to rank with the “ sciences,” and indeed may even claim a 
preference over all the rest. For what are they all, compared with 
the sublimer excellencies of the noble and exalted art of Pugilism ? 


Hf it be true, as.we are taught at school, that ‘ 
« uas didicisse fideliter artes 
it mores, nee sinit esse feros ;” 
“ By cherishing the gentle 
, We mend spon a. tapnpets their hearts ;"’ 
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what do we owe to this science, which has made more progress 
in the refinement of mankind within the short space of a few years, 
than mere art or learning would have effected in a century? 

Iam aware, Mr. Editor, that in this age of * cant” there are some 
fastidious persons (but, thank heaven! they are few) who rail at 
this elegant art; and even have the impudence to tell us, that it is 
the accomplishment of a blackguard; but I defy their slanders ; 
and don’t despair of being able to prove, even to the satisfaction 
of these libellers themselves, the injustice of such assertions; and 
that it is an art, both ancient, elegant, useful, philosophical and 
moral. First, then, of its antiquity : 

I believe I need not say much to prove that what is ancient, 
must be venerable: I think this will be admitted on all hands; for 
what can be more remarkable than the reverence which we pay to 
antiquity? The proverb, indeed, says that “alive ass is better than 
a dead lion ;” but proverbs, you kuow, Mr.Editor, are very foolish 
things, and if they do tell usa truth now and then, it is in such 
an uncivil way that no one cares to hear it; however, let the proverb 
say what it will, we are too wise to believe it, and leaving lions out 
of the question, would sooner praise a dead ass at any time than a 
living genius. In fact, and | am sure we cannot help it, it is impos- 
sible to tell what either worth or merit is till it is well clothed with 
the rust of antiquity. Well, then, this being admitted, what has 
fairer claims to our admiration on this ground than pugilism? Why, 
Sir, it is an art, which can be traced as far back as the Olympic 
Games. You remember the story of Milo, the Crotonian, that 
famous fellow, who, as Pliny tells us, could carry an ox, the length 
ofafurlong, without fetching breath, kill him with his bare fist, at 


one blow, and eat him up for his dinner: was pot he a famous . 


pugilist? and could not he “ handle his fists” to some purpose? 
To say nothing of the Pugiles mentioned by Cicero and Varro, or 
the famous gladiators, who exhibited in the Circus (not in St. 
George's Fields) and gave proofs of pugilistic dexterity, which 
nothing but the feats of Moulsey Hurst could surpass. The very 
derivation of the word pugilism would prove its classic original, 
and I wonder that the venerable lexicographer Bailey has not 
got the word, nor its more common synonym, boxing; but we 
can do very well without his assistance. It is evidently de- 
rived from pugrus, a fist, which the learned Scaliger traces to 
wvyeh, a thump; andeven gives it a Hebrew origin ; but as it 
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would perhaps puzzle your printer to compose it, and I don’t wish 
to astound your readers with any more of my learning, I'll say no 
more on this head, but proceed to another point in its favour, and 
that is its elegance. 

I shall not recal to your recollection the common phraseology of 
the “ accomplished science of boxing,” the “ elegant art of pugilism,” 
so often met with in those models of good taste and good writing 
the daily papers: though this would prove the general acceptation 
of these terms, I prefer resting my subject on its own intrinsic 
merit. Well, then if Lord Chesterfield advises people of quality to 
learn dancing, because it gives an air of geutility, how much 
superior in this respect is the science J am vindicating, to all the 
steps and hops and distortions of the dancing-master? Observe the 
elegance of the attitudes, the gracefulness of the limbs, the ease 
of the body, when commencing a set-fo, and prefer the statues of 
antiquity if you please; if-you dol pity your taste; and | pity too 
the nil admirari apathy which can view such a scene with indif- 
ference; for what can be more elegant than fibbing? what more 
graceful than a facer ? or what more sublime thana floorer ?—Can 
any thing be more delightful than tapping the claret? or more 
interesting than having one’s head in chancery? No, Sir; while 
taste, elegance, and an admiration of the picturesque, remain 
among us, the positions I have attempted to describe, will never 
cease to be appreciated ase they deserve. 

The next point | propose to consider, is its utility; and here 1 
have so fine a field for discussion, and so many handles to my sub- 
ject, that I scarcely know which to begin with first. Indeed, what- 
ever prejudice the bigotry of affectation may entertain in any other 
respect, on this ground | think it will not dare to meet me, 
However I will earn my victory, though I may be said to have 
gained it before-hand,. 

Well, then, Sir, is not a nervous and vigorous population, a 
gveat object: of national consideration? And have we not the 
authority of that great man, Mr. Windham, for asserting that boxing, 
with its sister arts, bull-baiting, badger-hunting, shin-kicking, and 
wrestling, promotes this object, and keeps alive the true, genuine, 
spirit of Englishmen? Does not the opinion too of that great 
luminary, Mr. Cobbett, confirm the sentiment? Has he not, with 
that felicity of expression, that elegance of language, and those 
powers of mild and gentle persuasion, which characterise his 
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writings, proved what a lamentable thing it would be, if we were 
deprived of these advantages? Did not this great and good man, 
to shew that his precept and hia practice went hand-in-hand together, 
establish an annual custom in his favorite village of Botley, in 
behalf of these elegant pursuits? Did he not give away, at his 
Own expence, and at sundry times and seasons, divers gold laced 
hats and smock-frocks, as rewards to the successful candidates, 
and as stimulito the valour of others? And does not allthis prove, 
that strong muscles, bones and sinews; hardy limbs, sturdy joints, 
and clumsy fists, are as preferable to mere brains, as the substance 
is to the shadow ?—What are intellectual attainments, or the most 
persuasive powers of eloquence, compared with the convincing 
argument of a knock-down blow ?—No, Sir, let those who will, talk 
of wit, knowledge, learning, and all that sort of cant; let them 
prove if they can, that such idle pursnits benefit mankind; mine is 
a nobler theme ; and 1 do not hesitate to say, that the whole milk 
and water race of Homers, Shakespeares, Miltons, Popes, Lockes, 
Bacons, Addisons, and all the rest of them, shrink into nothing, and 
must sink in the opinion of posterity, when compared with such 
names as Crib, Belcher, Mendoza, Hickman, Turner, Gully, 
Gregson, Bitton, Richmond, and the rest of the pugilistic worthies 
who adorn and dignify' the age. Had I my will (and I hope to see 
the day when I shall) Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, - 
should no longer be disgraced by the tame and spiritless statues of 
poets and philosophers. Boxers, bull-baiters, and wrestlers should 
adorn those splendid edifices ; and not only for the services which 
such men have rendered to their country, but on the principles of 
good taste, and for the encouragement of the fine arts. What could 
produce a grander effect, or be amore sublime effort of human 
skill, than those chaste and interesting attitudes which occur in 
pugilism ? What could shewthe muscular energy of the human frame 
to greater advantage? Besides, I maintain it would bea classical 
taste. Have we not the example of the most polished people that 
ever existed,—the ancient Romans?—Did they not erect statues to 
their gladiators; And are not those which have been preserved 
from the ravages of time allowed to be master-pieces of art! If that 
which represents the thrust of the gladiator is so deservedly admired, 
how much more would be the statue of Tom Cribb in the act of 
planting a hit? or of Belcher in that of tippingacloser? Andon 
the other hand, if the skill of the artist be so evident in the dying 
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gladiator, what a much finer scope of genius would there be in the 
statue ofa pugilist who had met witha floorer ? 

I shall astonish some of your readers, I dare say, when [| talk of 
the philosophy of pugilism; but what less than philosophy is that, 
which can induce a man to submit to such hardships as prize-fighters 
necessarily undergo? What man less than a philosoper, would go 
into training under Captain Barclay, and endure the bleak air of a 
northern climate, and meals of raw beef and oatmeal porridge, to 
gain ablack eye or a bloody nose? Have we not here, patience, 
fortitude, and perseverance, exemplified tothe very letter? And 
is he not deserving the title of a philosopher, in whom all these 
Virtues are concentred? |fthe sect of Stoics had lasted to our 
time, such men would be voted into their order by acclamation, and 
hermits and anchorites would turn pale with envy. 

Iam going on, Mr. Editor, without reflecting, that your readers, 
long before this, must have been convinced how unjustly the pro- 
fessors of this noble art have been censured by the envious few. [ 
say few, Sir, because, thanks to the progress of refinement, pugilism 
has many friends. Even literature is proud to lend its support, and 
a battle of fisticuffs is recorded asa subject of more interest, than 
a battle fora kingdom; and with all that precision and elegance 
of phrase, which the subject so richly deserves. 

Thus then it appears, that in whatever light we view this interest- 
ing science, whether as regards its angiquity, its utility, its philoso- 
phy, or its elegance, it is in every respect deserving of our unquali- 
fied approbation , and as toits moral and beneficial influence on 
society, if any stronger poof were wanting than those | have ad- 
duced, that proof would be found in the patronage it receives from 
the superior ranks’ of life, who, from their education, their polished 
habits, and the bright example they afford to their inferiors, cannot 
be suppused to err. I need only remind your readers of the con- 
spicuous figage, Messrs. Cribb, & Co. cut at the late Coronation; of 
the cordiality: with which they were. received; of the eagerness 
with which their shoulder-of-mutton fists were shook by peers and 
princes, to shew in what deserved estimation these great men are 
held: and surely no one can accuse our nobility of pride, who ob- 
serve the unaffected urbanity, and the amiable condescension, with 
which they associate with coal-heavers, gas-light men, and Bristol 
colliers. Your’s, &c. 

Fives’ Court, Oct. 2, 1821. A Fibber. 
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Tormagpl. 
A POEM, IN IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 





ARGU MENT. ' 

Cormahl, the last of his line, and Ulvinn, the chief of Duath-Tormy], meet in the chase. 
The memory ofa feud between their fathers, kind/es the flame of “hereditary hate, 
A battle ensnes, in whi:h the vassals of Cormah] are defeated, and himself made 
prisoner. Borne to Duath-Tormyl, and confined in a dungeon, from whence he 
ex apes during the night, he is warned of his approaching fate by the spirit of one 
of his ancestors ; and finally turning upon his pursues, daits his spear into the heat 
of Ulvinn, but dies by the weapons of overpowering numbers. 


The deeds of other days, when the years of the bard were few. 

“Roll thy mists over the heath, O night ! Be thy clouds dark upon 
the hill ; and the shrill voice of thy blasts lifted on high ! For my 
soulis darker than the gloom of thy mists and clouds, and the storm 
of my grief is mighty. There comes noray of hope in its loveliness ; 
no sound of joy unto mine ear. I am alone upon the wild, by the 
sound of sullen streams. No echoof the chase is on the breeze. 
The hind is silent in her fern, and the hunter's voice isstill. He 
slumbers amidst the moss of his caye, and his dark brown dogs are 
dreaming around. The tombs of the mighty are near ; the mighty 
of years that are fled. Isee the grey stones of their renown, and 
the heave of their grass-grown cairns. Ye were joyous in the career 
of your youth, sons of departed days! lovely in your strength, and 
stately in the light of steel. Butthe hour of feebleness is come, and 
your misty spirits rejoice in the shadowy chase of clouds, Oh! ye 
sons of dreary night ! when the shrill blast whistles on the hill, and 
sweeps ye to the hall of your sires, .shall the stones of my fame arise, 
when the last of my battles is oer and the grassy turf of the narrow 
house is my place of rest? Shall ] bend at night froy my couch of 








clouds, to list to the voice of my praise, in the sopgs of, times, 
when the grey-haired bard sits by the beam of “Big and the 
thousand 


withered handjof age wanders amidst the strings pf bi 


heroes around, and silence in the hall of shields >—Hang the spear 
of my strength on high, when the last of my fields is fought. Let 
the rust gather upon its brightness; and its terrors sleep in the 
sheath ; for the race of Cormah! will be no more! I am alone upon 
the face of earth, last of the line of the mighty; but my course shall 
be bright O bard! as the moon of winter's cloudless night, when her 
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broad orb sails on high, and the dim mists fade from her ray. I wil} 
fallas my fathers of old, when the strife of spears is around, and the 
roar of battle’s tide, ere the sons of the feeble smile on my failing 
hand, and the pride of mysoulis dim. My fathers shall rejoice in 
their blasts, when the tales of my praise arise. 

‘‘ Roll thy mists over the heath, O night! Be thy clouds dark 
upon the hill!” 

Such were the words of Cormahl on the heath of mists; Cormabl, 
of the race of heroes. He leaned by the oak of age on the beam of 
his massy spear ; his dark locks streaming to the blast; and his blue 
eyes gazing on the east. For the pride of his soul was high, and he 
longed for the beam of morn, to rush on mighty foes. And mighty 
were the foes of thy strength, O last of a valiant race! and the cloud 
of their hosts was dark. The rage of thy heroes was no more; and 
thy steps alone upon the wild. 

In the chase of shaggy boars, met Cormahl of many battles, and 
Ulvinn, chief of spears, dark lord of Duath.Tormyl. The wrath 
of their souls arose ; their fathers were foes of yore. They fought 
by the rush of streams, and dreadful were the deeds of their rage, 
chiefs of the gloomy brow. But the wrath of Ulvinn prevailed ; and 
the heroes of Cormahl were rolledaway. Night closed upon their 
chief, a captive in the cell of gloom ; but he burst the bands of his 
thrall in the darkness of his strength, and fled to the heath of mists. 
A distant murmur arose ; a dim ghost came in his mistyrobes, dark 
on his couch of clouds, He waved his shadowy spear ; and pointed 
tothe dark rolling main. ‘Shade of the terrible!” said Cormahl, 
“ why comest thou upon the blast? Wouldst thou warn me from the 
fieldof myfame? O’son of night and fear! fly to the place of thy 
rest. Thou art not of the race of Cormahl; for mighty were their 
deeds in war; and their fiery spirits rejoiced in the strife of 
gleaming spears. The moss-grown tombs ofheroes on other shores, 
speak thegiime Of my course ; and athousand bards shall remem- 
ber my f: ‘the songs of other years, Fly to the place of thy rest, 
O sowof bight and fear !” 

The shade of the mighty heard, and departed on his blast with 
joy ; for pleasant‘is the voice of their praise to the ghosts of proud 
renown, “But the'soul of Cérmah! was darkened ; for he knew his 
hour wastieir. Morn ‘arose in its loveliness. The wrath of Ulvinn 
dwéke, His'Weroes snatched their spears. They poured o’er the 
misty heath, and struck their sounding shields. Who comes in the 
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light of steel, in the pride of gleaming arms ? Oh! Cormahl! of the 
gloomy brow ! Swift was thy step to the strife, and the flight of 
thy fatal spear tothe heart of the car-borne Ulvinn. He fellin the 
pride of his course; nor unrevenged the fall of the chief. A 
hundred spears whirled through mists; a hundred wounds of death 
were the doom of dark-browed Cormahl, last of the race of the 
mighty. He sunk in the ripeness of his fame, as a stately pine 
in its bloom, when its leafy honours are thick, and green in the 
summer ray. The stones of his fame are reared on the dark brown 
heath of death, by the rollof sullen streams. The shadowy spirits 
of his race flit there and shriek onthe blast of night, when the moon 
is dim in mist, and the roar of torrents around ! 
The deeds of other days, when the years ofthe bard were few! 





HMAcmorabilia. 





Death of King John by Poison. 
[From an ancient MS.} 

* The barons of Engelond had so huge partye and helpe thurghe 
Lowys the kynges sonne of Fraunce, that kynge John wist not 
whider for to turne, ne gone ; and so it felle, that he wolde have gon 
to Nichole, (Lincoln) and as he went thiderward he come to the 
Abbeye of Swyneshened, and ther he abode ij.dayes. And as he 
sat at mete, he axed amonke of the hows, how meche a lof was 
worth that was set before hym at the table; and the monke seide 
that the loaf was worth but an half-penny. O, quod he, tho here is 
gret chepe of brede; now, quod the king, an’ I may lyve, such a 
lof schal be worth xxd. or half yeer be agon. And when he seyd 
this word, mych he thoghte, and oft tyme siked, and nome (took) 
and ete of the brede, and seyd, “ by God, the word I have spoke it 
schal besoth.” The monke that stode before the kyng, was for this 
woord fol sory in herte, and thoghte rather he wold hymselfe souf- 
fre pitous deth, and thoghte if he myghte ordaine therefore some 
maner remedye. And anone the monke wente to his abbot, and was 
schreven (confessed) of hym, and told al that the kyng sede, and 
prayed his abbott for to assoyle (absolve) him, for he would geve the 
kyng ench a watsayll, that all Engelond schuld be glad thereof and 
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joyfull. Tho went the monke into a gardyn, and tokea tode an’ put 
her in a cuppe, and filled it with good ayle, and prikked the tode 
with a thurgh broche meny tymes, tul that the venyme come out in 
eche side in to the cuppe. And tho nome (took) the cuppe an’ broght 
it before the kyng, and kneyling seyde, “ Sir,” quod he, “ watsayll, 
for never dayes of your lyf, ne dronk ye ofsuch a cuppe.”—“ The 
begynne,monke,” quod the kyng; and the monk drank a gret draught, 
and toke the kyng the cuppe, and the kyng also dranke a gret 
draught, and set down the cuppe. The monke anon right went intéthe 
fermery (infirmary) an’ ther dide anon, on whos soule God have 
mercy. And fyve monkes syngen for his soule especiallich, and 
schul while the abbey stant. The kyng aros up anon ful evyl at 
ese, and commanded to remove the table, and axed after the monke, 
and men told hym that he was dede, for his wombe was broke in 
sunder. When the kyng herd this tydynge he commaned for to 
trusse, but al it was noght, fer his bely began so to swelle for the 
drynke that he drank, that he dide withinne ij dayes after in the 
castell of Newerk, and his body was yburied at Wynchestre. 





Popish Miracle. 

It is reported of St. Nicholas, that the fame of his virtues was so 
great, thatan Asiatic gentleman, on sending his twosons to Athens 
for education, ordered them to call onthe bishop for his benediction; 
but they getting to Mira late in the day, thought proper to defer 
their visit till the morrow, and took up their lodgings at an inn, 
where the landlord,to secure the baggage and effects to himself, 
murdered them in their sleep. and then cut them into pieces, salting 
them, and putting them into a pickling tub, with some pork, which 
was there already, meaning to sell the whole as such. The bishop, 
however, had a vision of this horrid transaction, immediately went to 
the inn, and calling the host to him, reproached him for his villainy. 
The man, perceiving that he was discovered, confessed the crime, 
and entreated the bishop to intercede on his behalf to the Almighty 
for his pardon, who being moved to compassion by his contrite 
behaviour, confession, and thorough repentance, besought Almighty 
God, not only to pardon the murderer, but also forthe glory of his 
name, to restore life to the poor innocents who had been so inhu- 
manly put to death. The saint had hardly finished his prayer 
when the mangled and detached pieces of the two youths, were, by 
divine power, re-united ; and perceiving themselves alive, threw 
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themselves at the feet of the holy man to kiss and embrace them: 
But the bishop not suffering their humiliation, raised them up, ex- 
horting them to return their thanks to God alone for this mark of 
his mercy, and gave them good advice for the future conduct of 
their lives; and then giving them his blessing, he sent them witb 
great joy to prosecute their studies at Athens! 

Ever since that period, Nicholas has been styled the children’s 
saint, and his emblems are two naked children in a tub. The 
above silly story istranlated from p. 73 et seq. of an Italian book 
printed at Naples in 1645, entitled “ Historia della Vita, Miracoli, 
Translatione, e gloria, dell’ illustrissimo Confession di Christo, 
S. Nichole il magno, Arcivescovo di Mira, Composta dal Pardre 
Antonie Beatello da Bari, della Compagnia di Giesv.” 

A True Patriot. 

In 1748, when the Austrians were in possession of Genoa, the 
republic were in want of money, and to raise a supply, were about 
to levy some new taxes. M. Grillo, acitizen of wealth and con- 
sequence, on the morning when the edict was to be passed, strewed 
the lobby of the councilroom with pieces ofrope. On being asked 
his meaning, he replied, that the people having exhausted all their 
resources, it was but fair to furnish them with the means of leaving 
a world, which could no longer be worth living in. But,” replied 
the Senators, “ we want money; the urgencies of the state demand 
it; and where else is it to be had ?”—“ I'll tel] you,” said Grillo ; and 
quitting the palace, he shortly after returned followed by porters 
loaded with 500,000 livres in gold andsilver. Let every one of 
you,’ he eried, * follow my example, and the money you want 
will be found!” The tax was nomore mentioned ; the nobility 
made a voluntary contribution, and Genoa was saved. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 1564, the orator, 
Mr, William Master, of King’s College, (says an old book of the 
time) “ making his three reverences, kneeled down on the first step 
ofthe west door (which was on the walls outward, covered with 
verses) and made his oration, in length almost halfan hour. First 
he praised and extolled many and singular virtues set and planted 
in her Majesty; “which her highness not acknowledging, bit her 
jips and: fingers, and sometimes broke into passion! aud these 
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words, “ Nonest veritas; et utinam”—(It is not truth ; and I wish—) 
but the orator praising virginity, she said to him ‘* God's blessing on 
thine heart! there continue’ !”—When the beadies delivered 
up their staves into her hands, she returned them to the secretary, 
willing him and other magistrates of the university to minister 
justice uprightly, as she trusted they did, or she would take them 
into her own hands and see to it; adding, that though the chancellor 
halted (he was lame) yet she trusted that justice did not halt.” 





Voltaire. 

When Voltaire was writing his tragedy of Merope, he called up 
his servant one morning at three o’clock, and gave him some verses 
to carry immediately to the Sieur Paulin, who was to perform the 
tyrant. His man alleged that it was the hour of sleep, and that the 
actor might not like to be disturbed. ‘ Go, I say,” replied 
Voltaire ; “ tyrants never sleep !” 

The Florentines. 

The veneration for the statues of antiquity, which extends itself 
even to the lowest orders in Florence, is so great, that it supplies 
the place of grates and rails. The Centaur is placed inthe middle 
of a very small square, which is used asa market two or three days 
in the week. An Englishman observing aman who seemed much 
embarrassed with some small wares he had brought to market, asked 
him why he did not lay them on the base of the statue. Instead of 
replying, the man shrugged up his shoulders, and eyed him with a 
look of contempt and indignation. 





Singular Custom of the Russians. 

Dr. King, in his “ rites and ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia,” relates the following curious custom : 

“ There is,”’ he says, “a very strange ceremony in the Greek 
church of presenting eggs at Easter, which has been taken notice 
of by all travellers. The person who gives it congratulates the 
person who receives it on the festival, and gives him or her a kiss, 
saying, “ Christ is risen ;” to which the other replies, “ He is 
risen, indeed.”—What was the origin of this custom is hard to 
discover; whether eggs were considered as an emblem of the 
resurrection, and therefore given at this time ; or whether they 
were considered as an agreeable present on this occasion, when 
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they are first permitted to be eaten after the long fast; or what 
other reason I pretend not to conjecture. Ishall only add, that the 
eggs for this purpose are sometimes stained or painted yery beau- 
tifully, and sometimes the shells are carved. Persons often pay from 
oue to five guineas for an egg of this kind, which is always 
preseryed by the receiver as a very valuable present.” 

Anecdote of Albert, Duke of Saxony. 

Tu the reign of the Emperor, Frederic III., there was dug out of 
the mine of Schneeburg a block of silver of immense magnitude ; it 
weighing forty thousand pounds. Schneeburg was at that time 
under the government of the house of Saxony, and the produce of 
the mines accordingly belonged to the dukes of that house. The 
celebrated Albert was then Duke of Saxony; and, on being 
informed of the circumstance, he invited a number of his friends to 
come and see it. He ordered a sumptuous entertainment to be 
prepared in the mine, and the cloth to be spread upon the block of 
silver; which being done, he thus addressed the company. 
Gentlemen, although the Emperor Frederic is undoubtedly a very 
powerful monarch, yet I believe you will allow, that, notwithstanding 
his magnificence, he has not such a rich table at this to dine upon.” 





Amusements on the Sabbath. 

A village curate came one day to Fenelon, the Archbishop of 
Cambray, to complain that the peasants of his parish danced ona 
Sunday. “Do not het us danee, M.le Curé,” said the good Fene- 
lon ; “ but do not deprive others of their innocent pleasures ; we 
have been idle, they have been labouring all the week.” 

The Proclamation inthe time of James the First, for the use of 
sports, says, “ The inconveniences that the prohibition of sports on 
the Sabbath day occasions are, that it keepeth the common and 
meaner sort of people from using such exercise as may make their 
bodies more able for war; sets up drinking, tippling, and filthy 
drunkenness, and breeds a number of idle and discontented speeches 
in the alehouses : for whenshall the common people have leave to 
exercise, if not upon Sundays and holidays, seeing that they must 
apply their labour and win their living on all working days. His 
Majesty's pleasure is, that, after the end of divine service, his good 
people be not disturbed, leited, or discouraged, from any lawful 
exercise, such as dancing, either men or women, archery for men, 
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leaping, vaulting, or anysuch harmless recreation ; nor from having 
of May-games, Whitsun ales, morrice-dancing, and the setting up of 
may-poles, and other sports therein usual, so as the same be had in 
due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of divine 
worship. ” 
The Puritans indeed had gone so far as to prevent brewing ona 
Saturday, for fear the beer should work on the Sunday following! 





Silk Manufactures in France. 

Henry II. of France had formed a project to rear a large quantity 
of white mulberry trees, and to build silk manufactories at Lyons 
and Tours ; but popular prejudice, often the source of many evils, 
violently opposed this design. They looked upon it to be impossible 
to rear silk-worms in France ; absurdly reasoning upon the argument, 
that although they had been introduced with success in other parts 
of Europe, when were there any ever seenin France? And they 
shrunk from the idea of being taxed for what they thought would 
never be productive of benefit. They were however erected, and 
have ever since maintained a solid and lasting foundation; so much 
80 indeed, that the emigration of the Hugonots at the time of their 
oppression by the Roman Catholics, and at the revocation of the 
edict of Nants, have not only furnished England witb ber original 
silk-weavers, but also nearly every nation in Europe has been 
indebted to them for their settling among them. 

Anecdote of Peter the Great. 

There is an absurd custom among the Russians of the servants 
offering the guests wine, whether they ask for it or not. 1t happened 
that Peter I. was engaged in a very earnest conversation with 
Admiral Appraxin, when the vice-admiral Seravin, who was his 
cup-bearer, presented him with a goblet of wine on a salver. In 
the heat of the discourse, the Emperor threw back his arm to where 
the vice-admiral stood, as a sign for him to take it away, and 
accidentally overset the vessel and struck the vice-admiral; still 
continuing the discourse as if nothing had happened. Presently 
after recollecting himself, he inquired of Admiral Appraxin whether 
he had-not struck somebody ?—“ Yes,” returned he ; “ your Majesty 
strack vice-admiral Seravin. He was inthe wrong, to be sure, in 
interrupting your Majesty, but he isa very honest man, and a brave 
officer notwithstanding.” Peter acknowledged his error, sent for 
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him immediately, begged his pardon, and the next day gave hima 
very handsome present. 


Fatal Effects of a Lie. 

A bank note had been stolen out of a letter; it was traced to the 
Bank, the clerks of which said they had paid it to a young man that 
very much resembled a person who was at the General Post Office. 
This was strong presumption ; to make it, however, much stronger, 
the character of the young man was inquired into, and it appeared 
by the evidence ofhis brother clerks at the office, that he livedina 
manner superior to what they could afford, and that he had often 
told them that they did not live well enough for him. This had 
great weight with the jury; he was convicted and executed. It 
appeared, unfortunately, soon after his execution, that the young 
man had lived in the most frugal manner to support his aged and 
distressed mother; and that, to prevent his being teazed by his 
young friends for not living in the way they did,(which would have 
completely put a stop to his pious exertions in favour of his mother,) 
he had recourse to an untruth, which terminated so fatally and so 
disgracefully a virtuous, useful, and benevolent life, tainted only by 
a little foolish vanity. 


| Curious Law Case. 

A farmer's meadow in New York was infested with grasshoppers. 
Dreading the destruction of his crop of hay, he collected his rela- 
tions, armed with drums, fifes, tin kettles, and frying. pans, and drove 
the troublesome insects into the fields of his next neighbour. The 
crop of the latter was, of course, in a few days completely destroyed. 
He commenced an action for trespass, and the jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff of 14 dollars damages, and costs. 

Chemical Dangers. 

M. Rouelile, an eminent French chemist, was not the most cautious 
of operators. One day, while performing some experiments, he 
observed to his auditors, “ Gentlemen, you see this cauldron upon 
this brazier ; well, if 1 were to cease stirring a single moment, an 
explosion would ensue, which would blow us all in the air.“ The 
company had scarcely time to reflect upon this comfortable piece of 
intelligence, before lve did forget to stir, and {his prediction was 
accomplished. The explosion took place with a horrible crash ; all 
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the windows of the laboratory were smashed to pieces, and two 
hundred auditors whirled away into the garden. Fortunately no one 
received any very serious injury, the greatest violence of the ex- 
plosion having been in the direction of the chimney. The demon- 
strator escaped without further harm than the loss of his wig. 





Wonderful Turnip. 

Inthe month of January, 1813, a turnip was found on the lands 
of Samuel Britain, Esq. of Upton, near Chester, which was so large, 
that after the inside was scooped out, it was sufficiently capacions 
to contain a leg of mutton, and asufficient quantity of turnips and 
carrots to form a handsome dish for the table. The top, which was 
cut off, formed a neat lid or cover for the whole. When dug from 
the ground, it weighed 25lbs. and was ofthe white species. 





Absurd Custom in Bengal. 
Among the customs of the Bengalese, the following is not the least 
singular. In many partsofBengalan absurd custom prevails, which 
frequently occasions much damage to the farmers: when arich man 
_ dies, and the ceremony in commemoration of his ancestors has been 
performed, a young bullis consecrated, with muchsolemnity, toSiva, 
and married to four young cows; after which he is marked and 
turned loose. He may then go where he pleases, and it is not Jawfui 
to beat him, even if he be eating a valuable crop, or enter ashop, 
and there devour the grain exposedtosale. The sutferers shout 
and make a noise to drive him away, but hesoon despises this 
vociferation, and eats heartily until he is satisfied. These conse- 
crated bulls become, in consequence of these free quarters, very fat, 
and are fine animals to look at, but very destructive. The cows are 
given away to Brahmius, and he seldom sees them again. The two 
last Rajahs of Dinagepoor, among other expedients which they 
devised with great success to ruin themselves, consecrated in this 
manner about 2,000 cows; and as no person presumed to molest 
the sacred animals, the vicinity soon beeamedesolate, and the ma- 
gistrate was at last compelled to sell them all, except 100; which 
were left with the widow to soothe her misfortunes. 
Providential Acquittal. 
A lad named Male was tried at the Old Bailey Sessions on the 14th 
September, 1772, for a highway robbery; and his identity positively 
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sworn to by several witnesses. When called upon for his defence, 
he persisted in his innocence, and said that his witnesses would 
prove it. These witnesses were the books of the Court, by which it 
appeared, that on the very day, and at the very hour, when he was 
stated to have committed the robbery, he was on trial at the bar 
where he then stood for asimilar offence, in which he was likewise 
unfortunate enough to be mistaken for the guilty person! He was of 
course honourably acquitted. 
A Light Man. 

Wanley in his “Wonders of the Great and Little World,” gravely 
tells us, that Philetas of Coos, who was anexcellent critic and a 
very good poet in the time of Alexander the Great, had a body so 
lean and so light, that he used to wear leaden shoes, and never 
walked out without a leaden weight about him,—lest he should be 
blown away by the wind ! ! 





Fire Eaters. 

The secret of fire-eating seems to have been discovered about the 
year 1667. There isan account in the Journal des Scavans, of one 
Richardson, an Englishman, who exhibited at Paris ; he is also men- 
tioned in Evelyn’s Diary, of which the following is an extract :— 

“Oct. 8, 1672.—I took leave of my Lady Sunderland, who was 
going to Paris to my Lord, now ambassador there. She made me 
stay dinner at Leicester House, and afterwards sent for Richardson, 
the famous fire-eater. He before us devoured brimstone on glowing 
coals, chewing and swallowing them. He melted a beere glasse, 
and eate it quite up; then taking a live coal on his tongue, he put 
on it a raw oyster ; the coal was blown on with bellows till it flam’d 
and sparkl’d in his mouth, and so remain’d till the oyster gap’d and 
was quite boil’d; then he melted pitch and wax with sulphur, which 
he drank down as it flam’d. I saw it flaming in his mouth a good 
while, &c.” 

Iu 1754, a man of the name of Powell, performed similar feats, 
and we have witnessed in our own times exhibitions of the same 
nature, equally wonderful. It is not many years since a female 
who called herself Signora Giraldeili (and probably she is yet in 
England) displayed most astonishing proof of her skill in resisting 
heat.—The writer of this was present at one of her exhibitions in 
London ; and saw her wash ber hands in aqua-fortis, and pour 
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boiling oil into her mouth. To prove that there was no deception, 
she spit out the aqua-fortis into a plate on a penny piece, which in- 
stantly changed toa greencolour witha hissing noise,and a fetid 
vapour. She held eight lighted candles under one of her arms, 
for the space of a minute ; and, which was still more astonishing, 
passed a red hot spade(which was previously held to the faces of the 
audience) over her hair without singeing it. She performed many 
other feats, which the writer cannot now remember ; and similar 
skill was hikewise exhibited by a man of the name of Atkins, at the 
fairs and some of the minor theatres. 

Tavernier says in his voyages, that he met witha slave, who would 
suffer himself for a small reward, to be hung round with heavy 
chains of iron red hot, and would keep them on till quite cold without 
the least apparent sense of pain. 

A servant of the Richardson before alluded to, ( says the Journal 
des Scavans) found means to discover his master’s secret, and 
made it public. His account of itis, that it only consists in rubbing 
the hands, and thoroughly washing the mouth, lips, teeth, and other 
parts that are to touch the fire, with pure spirit ofsulphur. This 
canterizes the epidermis, or upper skin, till it becomes as hard as 
thick leather, and every time the experiment is made it becomes 
easier than before. Ifthe skin should grow too callous and trou- 
blesome, the parts are to be washed with hot water or hot wine 
which will bring away the shriveled skin, but the flesh willbe unfig 
for any further operation til it is again rubbed over with the same 
spirit. This preparative may be rendered more efficacious, by 
mixing equal quantities of spirit ofsulphur, sal ammoniac, essence of 
rosemary, and juice of onions. To enable the operator to swallow 
red-hot coals, melted sealing wax, rosin, brimstone, and other 
caleined or inflammable matter, he is first to swallow the preparation 
before described, and afterwards drink plentifully of warm water 
and oil. 

Priestcraft and Superstition. 

Apout the year 600, Augustine coming to preach at Cometon in 
Oxfordshire, the priest of the parish complained to him, that not- 
withstanding his frequent admonitions, the lord of the manor 
would pay him no tythes. On being reproved by Augustine, he 
answered, that the tenth sheaf was as much his own property as 
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the other nine, and therefore he should pay none. Augustine im- 
mediately announced him excommunicated, and forbade any excom- 
mitnicated person to be present at the celebration of mass, when 
suddenly acorpse that lay interred at the church-door, arese out of 
his grave, and departing out of the limits of the church-yard, staid 
there during mass. 

When it was ended, Augustine came to the man who was newly 
risen from the grave, and charged him inthe name of God to declare 
who he was. He replied that he was formerly lord of that manor; 
that he refused to pay tythes, and his priest had excommunicated 
him; in consequence of which, when he died, his soul went to hell. 
Augustine then asked where the priest who had excommunicated 
him lay interred, and being shewn the place by the re-animated 
corpse, he called to him and bid him rise; on. which the priest made 
his appearance. Augustine asked him if he knew the other? to 
which he answered that he knew him well, that he was always an 
enemy to the church, and refused to pay his tythes; for all which 
he exconmimunicated him. Augustine then declared that it was fit 
to extend mercy towards him, wherefore he absolved him, and sent 
him again to his grave, where he fell into dust and ashes ! 

When he was departed, the priest, who was newly restored to 
life, told Augustine, that he had been buried one hundred and se- 
venty years ; after which he also returned to his grave. The lord 
of the place, standing by all this while, and trembling, was asked if 
he still refused to pay his tythes? When he instantly fell down at 
Augustine’s feet, weeping and confessing his crime ; and being ab- 
solved, continued during his life a devout follower of Augustine! 

This absurd tale is scarcely deserving a comment; but itis easy 
enough to conceive how Augustine contrived to effect his purpose, 
without supernatural assistance. The story is recorded in the 
Golden History of Johannes Anglicus, with this sagacious note in 
the margin. “ Hoc mitaculum videbitur illis incredibile, qui cre- 
dunt Deo aliquid esse impossibile; sed nulli dubium est, quod 
nunquam Anglorum dure cervices Christi juge submissent, nisi per 
magna miracula sibi divinitas ostenta.” [‘ This miracle will seem 
incredible to those who deem any thing impossible forGod; but 
there is no doubt that the stubborn necks of the English will never 
submit to the yoke of Christ, unless bis divinity is ranean’ by 


wonderful miracles.” ] 
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Explanation of a Passage in Shakespeare. 

Tue following line in Hamlet has no doubt puzsled many readers 
from its apparent incongruity : 

“ Let the dev il wear black, I'll have a suit of sables.” 

The folowing passage from part of astatute of Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford, may in some measure elucidate the mystery, a8 by 
this it appears that sables were reckoned finery in those days, and 
were the very reverse of mourning. It bears date the first of Feb- 
ruary, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Henry VIII —“ Statut- 
mus preterea, quod omnes et singuli pradicti togis longis in parte 
anteriore consutis infra universitatem utantur, et quod nullus eorum 
pelluris pretiosis et sumptuosis, vulgariter dictis sabills, sive ma- 
trons, punnotve de velvet, damasco, sattin, aut chamblet, in suis ves- 
tibus, internis sive externis, aut eorum fimbrits sive extremitatibus, 
vel in corum liriptpiis in universitate quoquo modo utatur.”—“ We 
ordain, moreover, that all and every of the aforesaid, shall, within 
the university, be clad in long gowns, sewed in the forepart; and 
that none of them shall, in any way, wear rich and costly furs, vul- 
garly called sabills or matrons, or velvet stuff, damask, satin or 
camblet, either on the inside or outside of their garments, or on the 
skirts or edges thereof, or on their sursingles.” 
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Power of Imagination. 


Clarke, in histravels, relates the following circumstance : “ During 
our stay at the Dardanelles, we lived in the house of the Neapolitan 
consul. This respectable old man put in force a stratagem, which 
may serve to shew the extraordinary power of imagination over the 
diseases of the body.. Being troubled with an intermitting fever, 
brought on daring our excursion in Trois, Ihad been observed by 
him to go frequently to a clock in the anti-chamber of our apartment, 
watching for the hour’ when the paroxysm began. This used to 
occurexactly at noon. One morning he put the clock back a full 
hour. At twelve, therefore, { had no fear of my fever, for the index 
pointed to eleven; and at one, although the hour seemed to be 
present, the paroxysm did nottake place. Pleased by the success 
of his experiment, he unfortunately told me what had happened, and 
after the usual interval, the fever again returned. By the same 
manner, all the charms used among the lower orders of people in the 
country operate in the cure of agues. The tomb of Protesilaus, 
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as related by Philostratus, was anciently resorted to in healing a 
quartan fever ,” 


French Punning. 


The following jeu desprit affords so admirable a specimen of 
French punning, that we shall offer no apology for laying it before 
our readers. It was handed about in the private circles of Paris 
about two years ago, and affords a tolerably accurate picture of the 
political state of that country. 

ETAT DE LA FRANCE. 


La Peuple Francais ...... eee ea 
La Gloire Nationale...... icieh ba oath FAC.,...Effacde 
Quarante-trois departemens,....'..... CD....Cédés 

_ RED, Pere aes DPC.. ..Dépéché 
PE 6 66060 cess pane bO'sy ..-- HE.. ..Hachés 
Le Roi n’est pas..........0seee0ee++ ME....Aimé. 
BME POG. onc scscces pamindio (acsenknns EBT....Hébétés. 
POUND oc cr ecceve cmpepaversts .. HT....Achetés. 
NEN sb 00e0beee'em eo er oe OC....Haussée, 
Pe cnc cc ecncneccacessduveces » Mirren. Ae, 
La Liberté de la Presse... .. va ptave, «APE ne allt 
BMGs ccc wcccccccsceceecceccevls W Bye csdeeudee, 
RID TINT OB svn cn 0 aK cB be ce0008 oe * Bil veas Hilly 


The point of the jest lies in giving the letters their full and 
distinct French pronunciation. 


Translation. 

STATE OF FRANCE. 
The French People............ Coesecce ooveees- Abased. 
The NationalGlory ...... D:.0 ee etiehs odewbos Effaced. 
Forty-Three Departments... .....ceeseeeereeess Ceded. 
The Army cccccccccccccececdcrcdcccsccsecign AIRE 
The Brave Men... ...sccscsseccces cccccvccceeeCud up. 
The King is not...¢.0.eseeccescees oc ceces cee ed eloced, 
The Peers are...... ce gecececsos onndeesbn rae Besotted. 
The Deputies ....cccscscceecs aonb eKneconeekd Bought. 
The Debt...... v0 080 000necseeeee bom qneg estan Inoreased. 
a ae pcencewenmearewas + eeeees Depressed. 
The Liberty of the Press............. ay Annithilated, 
The Charter 0... .cccccces MTUTT RT re ....» Bluded, 


Tho Mitisters. ....cccccccecs Ee ee ee Hated. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
Che Drama. 





“ Quid alat formetque poetam ; 
 Qaid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat error.” —HORACE. 





To decry modern talent, and exalt the genius of antiquity at the 

expense of living merit, are fashions not peculiar to the present day. 
We find in every age an inclination to reverence the times that afe 
past, and bestow that posthumous fame which is denied to talent 
while it lived ; and we erect statues and vote honours to genius, 
when it is insensible to our praises, verifying as it has been point- 
edly observed, the parable, by denying it bread, and giving it a 
stone. 
It is not our present object to trace this anomalous feeling to its 
source, por to inquire into its general application ; but to ascertain 
whether, on a fair and candid examination, the charge of degene- 
racy, so boldly urged against the Stage, is just; ifit is, in what it 
consists ; what the mutual influence of the drama and society on 
each other; and how far this influence may have contributed 
to such degeneracy. 

As the first step towards our inquiry, we must establish some 
standard of perfection ; some generally acknowledged principles, 
to which we may refer with confidence as the criterion of dramatic 
excellence. Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanburgh, are held up by 
modern critics, as models worthy of imitation, and we propose 
making some investigationinto these pretensions, but we shall con- 
sider nature, propriety, and good sense, as the most correct rules of 
judging, and pronounce those who have most degenerated from 
these principles, to have most departed from the right end of dra ; 
matic representation. 

Without entering into an elaborate discussion of the merits of the 
aforesaid writers, which our limits will not allow, it may be suf. 
ficient to observe, that the points most dwelt upon, in comparing 
them with the authors of the present day, are the torrectness of 
theirstyle, the brilliancy of their wit, and the elegance of their 
language; as tostrict adherence to the unities of time and place 
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Farquhar in his Essay on Comedy, decidedly spurns at such limi- 
tations, considering them the fetters of a lively imagination. We 
think we have here combined all the eulogiums which any critic has 
ventured to pronounce upon their writings; but we are by no 
means disposed to admit their correctness. Congreve, who flourish- 
ed in the reign of Charies II. availed himself of the licentiousness of 
the times to pass obscenity for wit, and ribaldry for humour; and 
his adherence to dramatic rules is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the meagreness of his plots, and the paucity of his incidents, 
Invention or interest, indeed, formed no part of the dramatic taste 
of his school. The plots were all alike, and even the characters the 
same, with very trifling shades of distinction: the hero a rake, 
and his attempts to dishonour the wife, either of his friend, or of 
eome good-natured, unsuspecting simpleton, the main subject of the 
piece ; aided by an underplot equally uninteresting and immoral. 
Farquhar followed in his steps, with this exception, that in despite 
of the immorality of bis dramas, his wit is more sparkling. 
Congreve wrote like a sober rake, whose aim was te demoralize his 
species. Farquhar’s works have the same tendeney, but the object 
is not soapparent. He is a libertine undisguised, who almost laughe 
ua into, good humour with hig vices; and such, no doubt, if his bio- 
graphy be correct, was the man. It is said of him, that his vivacity 
never deserted him ; and the Beauz Stratagem, which we believe 
was written in his last illness, is a proof, that the same buoyancy ef 
Spirits, and libertinism of disposition, remained with him till the last. 
But though we admit the wit and vivacity of Farquhar, we consider 
him deficient in the most essential principles of dramatic composition. 
His genius does not layin the structure of a drama as a whole; 
but in those sprinklings of humour which form its minor parts; and 
even his warmest admirers accuse him of being hasty in his produc- 
tions. There is nothing tangible as the mark of a master of his art ; 
and there is no one piece which will bear the touchstone of truth.* 
He represents an artificial state of society ; and even allowing bis 
comedies to be correct delineations of existing manners, they 
excite no interest beyond the age for which they were written. 
This may acvount for the failure attending the revival of his pieces, 
aud for the unequivocal condemnation which his Trip te the Jubilce 


* This opinion is at variante with that of hig auonimous biographer, who tells us, _ 
that “ he was happy in the choice of hig subjects, which he took care to adom with a 
variety of characters and incidents ;’ and that “ his plots were well contrived. 
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met with on its revival a season or two ago at the Haymarket 
Theatre ; and such will ever be the case with those writers, who 
neglecting their best model, nature, administer to the vices and 
follies of the age in which they live. To Farquhar, succeeded Sir 
John Vanburgh and Hoadley; decided copyists of their prede- 
cessors ; equally profane and immoral ;, their heroes libertines, and 
their heroines strumpets. The Relapse of the former, and the 
Suspicious Husband of the latter, will fully justify the severity of | 
these remarks. The utmost then that we can admit is, that these 
writers possessed wit ; but their wit was alloyed by its immorality : 
the structure of their plots was the same; possessing neither novelty 
nor interest, and only forming the vehicle for sprightly dialogue, 
unconfined even by the common decencies of society. Our conclu- 
sions then are these, that whatever talents they might possess for 
brilliancy, these talents are minor considerations when compared 
with the more important points contained in the standard we 
proposed,— nature, propriety, and good-sense; and for which we 
have the authority of Horace ; “ Scribendi recte, sapere est prin- 
cipium et fons.” 

How far the modern drama competes with them in these respects, 
and evenin their boasted brilliancy of dialogne, the comedies of 
George Colman, the younger, alone, to quote no other, will decide. 
It is true, we have plenty of dull writers ; and no doubt dullness was 
as prevalent in their age as our own;—their writings (allowing them 
the merit for which their advocates contend) are no proof that there 
were not indifferent writers and in abundance ; but we will venture 
tosay, that for adherence to nature, originality of thought, and 
elegance of composition, the best of the modern comedies will 
successfully rival the most celebrated productions of those authors. 

If the true end of the drama be “ to shew virtue its own image and 
vice its own deformity,” to make the onethe object of imitation 
and the other of abhorence, such writers as Congreve, Farquhar, 
Vanburgh and Hoadley have decidedly failed ; they have held up to 
ridicule the most sacred obligations ; they have treated the recipro- 
cal duties of the marriage state with ridicule and levity ; theyjhave 
brought old age into contempt, glossed over depravity, and exalted 
vice at the expence of virtue. The object ofthe stage, while it 
delineates’ the deformities of our nature, is to present a striking 
moral, and an inducement to virtue : are these ends attained in the 
writings of the authors in question ?—This jnterrogatory cannot be 
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answered in the affirmative ; for the very reverse is the fact ; and 
their deficiency in interest has been already remarked : for it is 
only the worst passions of our nature that can feel interested in the 
success of a libertine, the intrigues of a prostitute, or the plots ofa 
scoundrel. Shall we then award them the palm, when they have 
violated the first principles of dramatic composition ? 

We have thus endeavoured to prove, that in point of wit and com- 
position, the best writers of our day are equal;-—in originality of 
thought, interest, invention, and poetical and moral justice, that 
they are infinitely superior to their proposed models; and if we 
confine our inquiry to the legitimate drama, the balance is 
decidedly in our favour. But it by no means follows that the stage 
itself is free from the charge of degeneracy or degradation; 
and this degeneracy and degradation do not, perhaps, lie so much 
with the writers for the stage, as in the public who encourage the de- 
gradation. 

Theatricals are as much an object of commercial speculation asany 
other species of property; hence it follows, that managers, like 
booksellers, regard taste or genius in no other estimation than as 
they administer to their pecuniary advantage ; and having once 


made a successful experiment in bad taste, they are condemned by 
asort of retributive justice to continue that bad taste, in the midst 


of a competition soeasy, yet ultimately 80 expensive and unprofit. 


able. 
Our readers cannot fail to perceive, that we allude to those out- 


rages of nature, the German drama, succeeded by Lewis's monstrous 
productions, which a few years ago were such favourites with the 
public; and succeeded by the more modern mania of melo-dramas 
and spectacles, those half French, half German, half English abor- 
tions of dramatic literature. Genius is out of the question in these 
productions ; and the fault must lie with those who are pleased 
with such absurdities. We therefore consider, that although the 
stage has a great influence over society, yet in this instance, the 
blame attaches more to the public whe patronize, than to the 
managers who produce them ; because the latter, having a pecuniary 
interest in view, and which of course is their sole object, are not 
strictly amenable to the rules of taste, while having once excited a 
vitiated appetite, it imposes upon them the necessity of continuing 
the piquant repast by serving up fresh novelties, to the neglect of 
real genius, and the ultimate detriment of their own interest. - 
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A RUSSIAN TALE. 








Tue fierce, the inexorable Ivan was already before the walls of 
Novgorod, breathing slanghter, desolation and revenge. Whole 
villages wrapped in flames; men, women, and children savagely 
butchered, marked the progress of his sanguiaary army, and were 
the preludes tathe meditated destruction of this devoted city. 

‘“‘ Perfidious and accursed Novgorod!” he exclaimed; soon shall: 
you falla victim to my fury; soon shall your smoking ruins and. 
slaughtered inhabitants be offered up ajust sacrifice to the Gods whe 
watch over the fate of Russia, propitiationsof my vengeance and 
their own.”” 

The night had set in with more than usual darkness ; and Ivan’s 
army was only guided in its progress by the reflection which the 
light in the city threw over the surrounding country. ‘‘Think’st 
thou not, Rprik,’ exclaimed the tyrant, “ that twill be a glorious 
sight to illumine yon heavens with a funeral pile. Aye! andto- 
morrow’s dawn shall see that pile darting its crimson flames to the 


vaults of heayen.”—“ To morrow’s dawn!” replied Rurik, “is your 
highness’s revenge then so tardy? Why wait to morrow?—Flames 
shine brightest at night; and in such a night as this, when not'a 


star twrinkles above our heads, ‘twould indeed, be glorious.” 
“ Thy-counsel’s good ; and shall be followed. But hark! what sights 
and sounds are these ?”’ Strains of heavenly harmony met their-ears; 
and from the city gate, the venerable Archbishop, with a long train 
of attendants, bearing torches, were seen advancing towards the 
tents of Ivan. “ Mark, Rurik, the pious hypocrite! bearing the 
" holy cross, the emblem of peace in his hands; but carrying treachery 
to his country; treason tohis sovercign, in his heart. But ’tis well, 
for my revenge is sure.” 

Meantime the procession advanced; and Ivan, repressing the 
fierce emotions of his soul, waited its approach ; and with a look of 
apparent indifference, prepared to reeeive the Archbishop. But 
just as the venerable prelate had reached the spot where his 
sovereign stood he stambled and would have fallen, but for the aid 


of Rurik, who advancing from the side of Ivan, caught his arm. As 
we shrink from:the-contaet of a toad, or the embrace of mortality, 
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so did the Archbishop shrink from the grasp of Rurik. His palsied 
frame shook with more than ordinary tremor, as he withdrew his 
arm, and looking up in his face recognised the man, of all others 
most baneful to his view, most dreadful to his imagination. The 
expression was not lost on Rurik, nor on the prince, who turning to 
his favorite, said in a low voice, “ you have found an aequaintance ?” 
He answered in a tone of ireny, “ Aye! your highness :—but alas! 
I shall soon lose him! he is too old to live long.” —“ True, but young 
enough to burn !” 

Inaccents, trembling with ageand fear, the primate of Novgorod 
addressed his monarch, in terms of congratulation for his victory, 
and of welcome to his faithful city. The Prince listened to his 
harangue, with ill-disembled impatience, and suddenly interrupting 
him, cried “ Enough!—Turn back tothe city: first to the holy 
church to offer up thanks for our victory ; then Archbishop, to your 
palace, where we expect a welcome.” The cavalcade faced about ; 
and Ivan and his army followed in silence. 

“ So then ;” said Ivan to his favorite ; “ you know this Archbishop : 
but I marked no signs of joy at your encounter; and I doubt, you 
at least will prove no welcome guest at the palace.” 

*“ T know him, Sire ;” returned Rurik, “ fora self-willed, dogged 
fool. No friend of mine, I own; though I would have been his friend, 
and extended my protection even to his children.” 

“ Not forgetting his daughters I dare swear.” 

“ Your grace has hit it. 1 Iove the fair Marina, and fain would 
win her. Butwealth, titles, honours, which (thanks to my sovereign’s 
bounty) I have offered, have been offered in vain. She spurns, 
despises me; and the father (doating villain) whose influence 1 
hoped to gain, and thus force her to my arms, refused my suit, and 
told me his daughter never should wed a murderer. Ah! prince! 
if you have wrongs to avenge, what have J, the richest, the highest 
noble of your empire, the leader of your armies, the favorite of his 
prince, degraded, insulted, by this despicable prelate ?—Ought not 
Ito seek revenge, who have been crossed in all my dearest hopes, 
and doomed to see the woman I love, snatched from my arms by a 
vile plebeian ?” 

“ Then ‘tis fixed ; and Novgorod shall not burn.” 

“ Not burn, my lord ?” d 

“ No. How impotent is thy revenge compared with that of thy 
prince | J would prepare thee a glorious triumph ; thou wouldst 
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lose half the zest of thy vengeance, by indiscriminate destruction. 
' Wrap the city in flames! what then! Couldst thou see the agonies 
of thy foes? Couldst thou mark them writhing with the tortures 
thy revenge had prepared? No; columns of flame and mountains of 
smoke, would consume and hide them from thy view. A few 
moments would end amisery, thy policy might prolong for ages; 
and you would lose her, for whom thou hadst achieved this venge- 
ance. Rurik, thou shalt possess Marina.”’ 
‘ Aye! my good lord ; but she is not in Novgored. Her father, 
long since dreading my power and stratagems, has removed her to 
some convent, which my spies cannot discover. Let then the 
aceursed city perish! So, O sovereign of the world, shall our 
mutual revenge be glutted.” 

“ That she is not in Novgorod is only thy surmise. Let us first 
be sure on’t. What wouldst thou say, ifthou shouldst find, when 
the city had been destroyed, that the object of thy passion had 
perished in the common destruction ’—Mark now my plan :—We 
will be the guests ofthis Archbishop. I will demand a sight of his, 
daughter: he dare not refuse it to his prince. If she is there, then 
shall she bethine. 1f she is not there,—fire, slaughter, and rapine 
shall avenge thy disoppointment.” 

“ Thy slave bows in wonder at thy wisdom; in gratitude for thy 
condescension. Great indeed would be my triumph if I could 
seeure Marina; but still greater, could I avenge myself on the 
wretch who rivals me in her love.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

** Some low born hind; the son of a vile citizen.” 

“ We'll sacrifice them all, but thy revenge shall be complete. 
But see, the portals of St. Sophia are open to receive us.—Sanctity 
isthe veil of crime ; let us also wear a mask.” 

4 While this conversation was passing between the monarch and his 
favorite, various were the feelings that agitated the bosom of the a, 
unhappy prelate. The Opritchniki, that vile herd of mercenaries, 
who, raised from the dregs of society to enjoy the confidence of thei 
monarch, abused that confidence, by poisoning his. mind against all 
who were obnoxious to them, had represented to Ivan, that the 
Archbishop with the principal boyars, was in treaty to deliver the 
city of Novgorod into the hands of his enemy, Sigismund, Kiog of 
Poland, and was only checked from his purpose by hearing of the 
victories of his sovereign, and his near approach to the city. 
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Inflamed with rage and resentment, he resolved to sacrifice every 
inhabitant to his revenge, and only delayed his intention, to aid the 
views of his favorite on the daughter of the priest. 

The Archbishop surmised a part of the danger in which he stood, 
by reports which had reached him; and more particularly, by the 
chilling coldness with which he had been treated on his interview 
with the Czar. He could see that the Czar’s proposal to hear mass, 
before he repaired to the palace, was but the semblance of devotion; 
and dreaded, from the whispers which passed between him and the 
detested Rurit. that some deed of horror was meditating. How to 
avert it, he .iew not. Force, could he command it, would be 
useless; and what stratagem could elude the vengeance of an 
enraged prince, deaf to compassion, and whose furious and ungov-- 
ernable temper, would not hearken tohis vindication from the charges 
of his enemies’? He had only time to dispatch a hasty note to the 
palace, apprising his daughter of the circumstance, and communi- 
cating his suspicions, but without any advice how to avert the im- 
pending calamity, ere he was surimoned to officiate at the altar. 

Meantime the messenger had arrived at the palace ; and present- 
ed the fatal billet to Marina. On reading it she would have fallen, 
but for the support of her lover, the affectionate Alexis, who caught 
her in hisarms. “ Rurik here!” she exclaimed ; all then indeed 
is Jost !"—Alexis read the note in wild amazement. “ Villain!” 
he cried, “ hast thou returned to weave thy web of mischief anew? 
and is innocence ever to be persecuted by tyranny ?” 

“ Dear Alexis, whither shallI fly, where hide myself from this 
detested monster? Oh will you not save me ?” 

“Save you ? beloved Marina: ifthe sacrifice of this poor life 
could shield you from the destroyer, then indeed you should be 
shielded. But what avails asingle life against the horde of eut- 
throats that compose his train ?” 

“ Surely the czar would hear my supplications : i cannot be so 
steeled aguinst the feelings of humanity as to uphold a monster at 
the expense ef justice. ” 

“ Be not deceived, dear Marina, for there we have no hope : the 
ezar is old ; anda long series of cruelties has hardened a heart that 
was never tender; but which is now doubly sanguinaryfrom the 
imagined treachery of your father. The accursed Opritehniki have 
been at work ; and accused him of endeavouring to betray Novgorod 
inte the hands of Sigismund. He will espouse his favourite’s cause, 
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because it is identified with hisown. Vain then is all hope from his 
mercy or his justice. No: Flight alone can save us, and that instant- 
ly; for hark ; I hear the warlike music which announces his approach. 
Could we but elude their vigilance, and reach the forest, I know a 
cavern, which would afford us shelter till we could find means to 
reach Pleskof, from thence to Moscow ; there in the disguise of 
humble citizens, we may live secure, and taste that happiness, 
which tyranny denies us here.”’ 

“ And my father,—what will become of him, Alexis ?”— 

We dare not take him with us. Flight in him would be presump- 
tion of guilt——Our absence could not affect his safety; for Ivan does 
not yet dare to exert his tyranny over the clergy, and we could 
find means to apprize him of our happiness. Dearest Marina, decide 
quickly, we have no time for debating. A few moments and allis 
lost —But ah! I forget the obstacles which oppose us: how shall we 
fly from this palace, surrounded on all sides by enemies? Hark! 
surely I hear footsteps approaching :—they are here, and we are 
ruined.” 

A knocking was heard at the door; the latch was already raised 
that would have admitted the intruder; but at that moment Alexis 
dexterously slipped the bolt; and catching the arm of Marina 
stepped lightly into the adjoining chamber, the door of which he 
likewise secured, and was hastening through the opposite entrance, 
when they were met—not by the enemy they dreaded, but by an 
old deaf and dumb slave whose attachments they had purchased by 
their kindness. He had been many years in the household ; and 
could he have spoken, might have assisted them in their dilemma ; 
for they heard the first door giving way to the strength of the 
assailant ; and afew minutes more must have inevitably placed 
them in his power. 

Alexis, with a countenance overspread with horror, endeavoured 
by motions to expressthe terrors of their situation. The slave 
instantly comprehended him, and making signs that a party of armed 
men were also coming up the other staircase, and whose footsteps 
they now began faintly to hear, he ran and secured the other door. 
Violent knocking was heard at each, and the lovers expected every 
moment would provethe fatality of their destiny; but the slave, 
who was evidently musing on the means of effecting their escape, 
started up with a look of sudden recollection. There was but 
one window in the apartment, but that was large and deep, he climbed 
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into it,and motioned them to follow. Alexis lifted up Marina and the 
slave, opening by a springa pannel on the side of the recess, dis- 
covered an entrance wide enough to admit them. By describing a 
circuitous motion with his hand, and then pointing tothe ground ; 
he endeavoured to make them understand that it was a passage 
between the wainscot and the wall, which communicated under- 
ground to a place of safety. The danger was too pressing for 
them to hesitate, they entered the vacuum, and descending a flight 
of steps, came to a level passage, while the slave just managed to 
secure the entrance, as the doors of the apartments were burst open. 

As the fugitives wound round the walls of the apartment, they 
could hear the clashing of swords; for the two parties at first viewed 
each other as opponents; but they soon discovered their mistake, 
and after a fruitless search, left the chamber, muttering exe- 
crations. 














(To be continued.) 
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Sonnet, 


IN IMITATION OF SPENCER, 


To the River Mersey. 


Ah! gentil Mersey! Well I wot thy banckes, 
(Atween whose rushy slopes, in summertide, 
To raptur’d Fancy’s een mote seem to glide, 
Brighte Naiad-shapes and nymphes in glitteraund ranckes), 
Albeit now, my wearye steps ne moe 
Emong their broome and dewye wilde flowers goe; 
As erst in giddye youthedes wanton pranckes ; 
Still on mine ee’ in many a day-dream sweet, 
And lovelye visione of the slombrous nighte, 
Doe rise y’clad in lavish verdure bright 
Of blossom’d boughs and golden waving wheat, 
Dayes long agone eftsoons returne full fleete, 
And eke (to crowne the deare deceite ) appears 


Disporting blythe as erst my bande of jollye freres ! 


PLILOPOPDLOPODOP OOD 


T. Richardson, Printer, 98, High Holbern, London. 
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